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By ANNE O'HARE’ MeCORMICK 


LL the tong Summer day the easy-go- 
ing train slid through valleys as suave 
and green as a golf course. Fields 
sown with grain in various stages of 

ripeness overlapped like the harmonizing 
leaves in a book of wallpaper samples. 


stitched patches. Frothy little 
streams ran down the moun- 
tains, carrying fresh-cut logs 
and leaving grotesque. bald 
spots in the thick growth of 
pines.. The mountains were 
more cheerful and human than 
mountains often are; lumber 
camps and sawmills buzzed 
about their feet, with cozy vu⸗ 
lages of jolly white houses 
with Noah’s ark roofs and 
flowers in the windows. 

At every station crowds were 
coming-and going; merry old 
women in clean kerchiefs; 
stout men and -boys in short, 
tight jackets and bare knees, 
bursting out of their clothes; 
youths in feathered hats, and 
bare-headed youths in V- 
necked shirts and rolling col- 
lars. On the white roads one 
saw compahies of walkers, 
men dnd women, bound for the 
mountains with packs on their 
backs. There were no auto- 
mobiles, few horses, but every- 

‘ where people on the move, on 
foot or by rail. When the 
stopped, which was long and 
often, they gathered in laugh- 
ing groups to drink beer and 
eat cherries or fat ham sand- 
wiches. Sometimes they san@. 
Every stop Was on a scene of 
bright color, motion and busy 
refreshment, like a decorous 


In the twilight the 
mountains flattened ‘into: a 
wide plain, planted with nar- 
row gardens, new and anxious, 
that led to the city. .A city 
wide spaced and dimly lighted. 
From the railway station to 
the hotel we drove through 
long streets, empty and dark 


came substantial. Passing in 
front of the tempting windows, 


or dancing to the. universal. American’ jazz, 
subtly harmidnized, softened 
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LESSER AND HAPPIER AUSTRIA 


Tonic of Hope in a Country That Has Put Away -Ambition and Gone to Work- 


runabouts, Cafés spread tables‘at every cor- 
ner, more and bigger and more constantly 
patronized cafés than anywhere else in the 
world. They served the best coffee in Eu- 
rope—and the first real cream! And in the 
evening. in a city hedged with gardens, 
thousands of people dined well and wisely 
out of doors, swaying to sentimental music 


You ask what happy land is this that looks 
like peace in an-old picture book, and what 
fortunate city, that eats, drinks and is merry 
to the sound of violins on midsummer Rights. 
It is, five years after, the most defeated of 
all the countries in the great.war, the most 
impoverished that once was rich; the most 
belittled that was once great, the most aban- 


Hoher Markt, Vienna. 
Etche by Luigi x imir. 


here and slowed 
down. Other thousands sat spelifound in a 
park listening to Beethoven’ 


simpler and pleasanter Coney Island. 


~as the rich and brilliant metropolis of Cen- — 


Europe, seat of an empire of 50,000, and 
apparently as sparkling as ever, though 
it is néw the top-heavy and unwieldy capital 


Austria has no jugular vein to squeeze. 
When corridors were being recklessly cut 
into Europe, no one ever thought-of giving 
her even a look at the sea. She ise a moun- 
tainous. reseurceless parking space for 
6,500,000 people, of whom 2,000,000 are hud— 

died uselessly and insupport- 
ably in one city. She is en- 
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Wheres Gentle Reader? 


= A Once- Popul 


: By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
HAT has become of ‘‘ The 
‘Gentle Reader *'? He was 


._} were, at all events, sweeter than 


litters 
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ar Friend of Authors Drops 
Out of Sight. . 


sis,’ among all this nobility and 
health of mountains and streams, 
“here with the shepherds and the 
silly’ sheep "-? Who is it that wants 
Remy de Gourmont and Dostoievsky 
among the hills on a golden Summer 
morning? Whoevér has such needs 
had better consult a doctor. .Some- 
thing-is surely wrong with him. It 
may be that had I made a more 
careful: examination I could have 
found the ‘*‘ Georgics,’’ or‘ As You 
Like It,” or “The Compleat An- 
gier,”” or Thoreau’s “ Walden,” at 
all events John Burroughs, on the 
little wagon, but I am pretty sure 
that 1 would not; and so I turned 
away and sought Tityrus, stretched . 
under his beech tree, in the company 
of Pan and Old Sylvanus and the 
sister nymphs, teaching the woods 
to. re-echo the name of his beautifut 
Amaryilis. His thoughts on love 


those of Remy de Gourmont or 
Stendhal’s ‘‘ De l'Amour,"’ and cer- 


ment of a cocktail shaker and a jazs 
phonograph, and maybe it was for 
such ‘* sophisticates "’ that the vaga- 
bond bookshop was there.as a sort 
of literary ‘‘ bootlegger,"’ but its 
Presence was none the less a por- 
tent and an unhailowed intrusion 


and be quiet, and go a-Angling.” In 
the country surely, if nowhere else, 
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widely representative; we 

be depressed indeed. For the 
Books which it would seem to de- 
mand and make the fashion of the 





only in the photographic representa- 


tion of evil and gicom, as if there 
was not a realism of sunlight,. too; 
as if love and laughter, enjoyment 
and kindness were not also among 
the realities. We live, of course, in 
serious, questioning times, but sc 
did our fathers before us. The riddic 


- |Of the Painful earth is none of our 


discovering. And we may well ask 

Is nothing done 

‘Any more for fun 

Under the sun? : 
And some one has said, so long as 
we don’t cut our throats, we. stil: 
find life worth living, and surely the 
literature which deals with that par: 


as the other, 


optimism, and purge us of senti- 
mentalism. But of such harsh men- 
tors we have hat enough for our 
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we seek’ the great old masterpieces 


“|we gulp them down like nervous 


And theré is no heaith 
or peace in us. Once the reading of a 
fine book was a deep, enriching ex- — 
perience. We lived with it for days 
and nights together. It was a pas- 
sionate intellectual love affair. We’ 
never forgot it. It left its mark on 
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T is the high function of a 
philosopher to speak to men be- 
_yond his own time in counsels 
of enduring wisdom. Such a 
philosopher was .Anson D. 
Morse, . Professor of History — for 
many years in Amherst College, 
who died in -1916.- A collection of 
his occasional. writings, now. pub- 
lished under the above title, reads 
as if its primary theme -had been 
addressed to Americans of the pres- 
ent year, even the present month. 
This theme is that historically po- 
litical parties are a substitute for 
revolution, in that they provide the 
needed flexibility in the govern- 
ment of a State. : 
Revolution is no empty word 
when the danger of it as an 
alternative to vexing world con- 
ditions ‘draws’ an admonition 
from Woodrow Wliison. Many 
Americans who read his recent 


~.appeal for a regeneration of the 





* *charified 






spiritual forces of democracy to 
ward off the storm were: moved 
to take a different view of the 
situation from that derived from 
Moscow diatribes. When the 
thought of armed revolt is 
thrust out at the same time, al- 
most-like a challenge, by one as 
different from: Wilson as .Mag- 
nus Johnson, with the prestige 
of victory at the polls to back 
him, we may be inclined to heed 
all the more. Senator Couzens 
agrees with Wilson that the 
signs are disturbing, and he as- 
seciates them with restiveness 
under. restrictions on - personal 
liberty. 


__/Thus the thovwkht of revolu- 


tion, ugly as it is in normal 
times im this country, has found 
some lodgment in American 
minds, but it takes the general 
form of hope for a peaceful re- 
adjustment by agencies of gov- 
ernment, in Italy this form of 
adjustment failed, and Mussolini 


’ sprang-out of obscurity to un- 


dertake the task. 

So,: in the midst of alarms. 
whieh happily seem nothing 
more than alarms to most of us 
in this - country, Professor 
Morse’s views are worthy of 
careful attention. He lays down 
his basic thought in discussing 
** The Place ef Party in the Po- 
litical Systems."’ - Declaring that 
States (peoples) need some pri- 
mary form.-of organization by 
means of which they can hold 
their Governments in subjec- 
tion, he says: 


The most effective of the 
several ‘devices for accom- 
plishing this end is party. 
Slowly and clumsily it was 
fashioned during fhe quarrels 
between Cavalier and Round- 

«head. Awkwardly it began to 
claim _and to fill its place un- 
der the later Stuarts and Wil- 
liam Ill. But during the 
reigns of the first and second 
Georges it came to be so well 
established that it could with- 
stand the reaction ted by 
George HI. 

The American Colonies re- ~* 
ceived the insfitution: of party, 
as they did most of their polit- 
ical outfit, from the mother 
country. But in their 
it underwent after the forma- 
tien of the Union a marked 
de and today . the 


not elsewhere to be found. 

How does party accomplish this 
task- of holding government in 
subjection to the State? Its more 


oe. it adntinisters "ae Govern- 


ment. 
Public opinion is what the pe: 
ple think and feel in respect to 
public questions; not what they 
think and feel when such ques- 
tions are_first presented, but their 
well-considered thought and their 
—— after they have 
-studied these questions w: and 
have attained the mood which is 


Proféssor ‘Morse proceeds to show |- 


that States. which are ruled by abso- 


late monarchs or oligarchies (there 





were more in his time than now) are 
usually forced to resort to revolu- 

tion whenever it becomes necessary 
to depose the agent who governs. 
Hence the background of view for 
many immigrants in the United 
States, who acquired it in‘ early life 
in their homelands and seem unable 
to divorce themselves from it here. 
** Revolution ” lies lightly on the 
tips of their tongues, and perhaps in 
using it some of them -mean little 
more than change. They do not reai- 
ize that in their new cuvirenment, 
as the author says: 


of 
‘which the State used to secure at 
long intervals and for short pe- 
riods, at great cost and very im- 
perfectly by means of revolution 
ahd constituent assemblies, it now 


secures easily and far more dur- 
ably and. perfectly by means of 


‘ 


pressed with the idea that the United 











Substitutes for Revolution 


American Party System Provides an Effective Control of Government 


ceived him and begun his political 
training. Today the welcome. 
which both parties extend to him 
‘does something to keep the immi- 
grant from swelling the. ranks of ‘ 
One of the 
. civilized 


ry 
tude of inhabitants who are not 


There “however, ground for 
thinking that -the Democratic 
y should - modify tra- 


a> in discharging 
duties toward its American con- 
stituency; to enlarge and at the 
same time debase this constituency 


t 
by encouraging the influx of in- 
tractable foreigners is, to say the 





least, imprudent. Adherents who 
cannot be easily. Americanized are 
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much in the situation which works 


against their success. 

In the case of many, perhaps of 
most, revolutions the Governments 
‘which they set up prove not less 
despotic than _those. which they 
‘overthrow. . 

In regard to the third-party move- 
ment, .which is now occupying no 


small share of public attention, we 


can learn from Professor Morse. One 
of the essays in the book is entitled 
** The Natural History of Party,” in 
which he discusses the life period of 
that form of political organism. some- 
what after the manner in which a 
biological specimen is considered. 
He wrote: 

In the life history of a great po- 
litical party there are five natural 


— 


— the —— which they set up 
~ prove -not less despotic than those which they overthrow.” 











not 
sign is pessimism, 


decay. 
when the vigor and hope which give 
birth to a party wane. Professor 


Morse says: * 
A general reco the 
party system and with this recon- 


another and different ; -and, 
the this re- 
construction, involving the 
the 


one or more of 
always th 


nature of the issues whith be- 

long: to the peculiar phase of 
. development on’ which the 

State is about to enter. 

Professor Morse’s reasoned 
optimism, his courageous faith 
in democracy, give the book an 
inspirational value. He inspired 
his students, and his work that 
lives after him will have the 
same stimulating effect on the 
reader. 

What a debt America owes to 
the Professors of History and 
Political Science of the type of 


Morse who have labored in se-— 


cluded study halls in the last 
fifty years to improve -the 
standards” of public life in this 
country! These servants of the 
State—for their careers made 
them such—have not only. de- 
veloped a distinctive political 
scence relating to America, but 
. have advanced iri a marked: de- 
gree the progress of that science 
in a worldwide sense. Students 


whom they have trained to look ~ 


beyond the narrow and sordid 
range of the place-hunting poli- 


tician and. to comprehend civic . 


——— in a high and- 
broad aspect, have become Pres- 
ident (Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson), 
Cabinet members, Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, 
Judges and Governors. The in- 
fluence of these pupils in mature 


. years as one of the leavening 
citizen- =~ 


elements-in the mass of 
. ship has been due in .no small 
degree to the preceptors under 
whom they sat wh their 
standards were being 
Professor Morse’s profound 
mind grasped -and formulated 
the philosophy of American 


~ party politics wheh .the subject . 


in its deeper aspect was scarce- 
ly considered by most historical 
scholars. - He studied much, 
wrote little, and hesitated; in his. 
constant quest for wider knowl- 
‘edge, to publish what he wrote. 
_ At one time he considered issu- 
‘ing in book form a group of his 
articles which had appeared at 
intervals in the Annals of the 
of 


where, but the wish to revise 
them. developed and he never 
carried out the project. 

Since his death a number of 
these articles have been. collect- 


ed and are printed in the work . 
under consideration as the fifth 


yolume in the series written by 


which he devoted the best of his 
mental gifts, 
Early in his career, when it was 


field. His keen dnd scientific in-_ 


the nation em a danger 
to be dreaded did deter him. 
They were here, that was 
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even on the American Continent, 
It — that the working wives’ 
plexion be ona pat Ao . The 
out —* ittsburg 
following - presents tha 
— on inhabitant of a Méd- 
Western .city sees it. If she 
seems to speak with some 
both the asperity and the serva- 
tions are her own, and what she 
has to say is presented here with- 
out favor or prejudice. 


HERE may be a weakening of 
the stamina of the leisure 
classes of the effete East. 
Working wives may be issu- 
“ing from the white-stone 

mansions of New York’s East Six- 
ties, to proceed by limousine to 
studio or place of business. The 
Middle West still holds firm to the 
Ol4 World, lavender-scented convic- 
tion that an aristocrat is not an 
aristocrat if she works for money. 
Even a he-aristocrat in these parts 
serves his caste better by. indulging 
enly in an_ exclusive profession 
known as ‘‘ looking after his inter- 
ests.” 

Our vigorous young West has be- 
come the world’s last stronghold of 
a leisured gentry. What with Mr. 
Hohenzollern sawing wood, with 
Knickerbocker society embarking on 
beauty-shop enterprises and the 
ladies of the old South migrating 
en masse to New York to take 
“ courses ” in interior decoration, the 

ty. for upholding the 
“ classes "' has had to move west- 
ward—as has ever been the way 
throughout. history with civilization 
and religion and table manners and 
credit. 

Aristocracy on the upper Missis- 
sippi watershed is still its own occu- 
pation. 

Even the post-débutantes do not 
grow restless and look for jobs, 
much less the wives. When they 
grow restless they sometimes change 
husbands, but not occupations. 
This new upstart Eastern fad of 
getting a real job and having your 
portrait run in that capacity in Har- 
per’s Bazar has not made a dent in 
our social oligarchy. 

Nor is it going to be “‘ the thing "’ 
until some local social leader worth 
about fifteen millions takes up the 
new movement and has’ her- picture 
at desk or easel run in our local 
_ society section. Just this or that 
cause or charity. is by its list; 
- of patronésses., Thus farlwe have 
had no Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
to make even so genteel a ‘business 
as professional art stylish. A leisured | 
gentry in its first fifty years endows | 
symphonies and opera seasons and 
art museums instead of being itself 
the hired musicians and artists. 


Working Wives of the West 


Society Still Frowns on Them in the Worla’s Last Stronghold of a Leisured Gentry 


““Where did this idea come from that the Middle West was democratic?” 


I know of just one real artiste out 
in these parts who has broken the 
social records. was a theatrical 
star of the first magnitude before 
her marriage. But instead of be- 
coming a working: wife, she became 
a leisured wife who contributes -her 
professional talent to amateur bene- 
fit performances. That makes it and 
her stylish. 

Our society. has not yet got tired 
of playing with the toys that money 
and position can buy—its Winters at 
Palm Beach, ifs ‘‘ runs’ over to 
Longchamps for the racing season, 
its trippings to London to compete 
in world golf championship matches, 
its shooting clubs in North Caro- 
lina, its aewest toy of them all, poli- 
tics. Even if aristocracy in the 
Middle West had no other mission, it 
could keep busy during its four 
locally spent mouths keeping this 
generation’s crop of millionaires 
from breaking into the social pad- 
dock of the families whose fortunes 
were tucked away in imperishable 
securities when the country was be- 
ing hewed out of the ‘‘ natural re- 
sources.*’ 

It is of the third generation of 
these ‘‘old families’* that our 
leisured gentry is made up—for un- 
derstand that graceful leisure is the 
product of no overnight oil strike. 
No self-made man can make a leisure 
class out of his sons by taking them 
off work. Two generations of work- 
ers are necessary to wind up a for- 
tune to run foolproof. Meantime 
the hardy self-made stock (which 
theoretical. eugenics and practical 
sons alike have pro has a way 
of running back to sleeves) is 
being crossed with what the breed- 
ers call ‘‘ blocked, stock ’' from New 
York and Philadelphia and Virginia. 
Two generations of inherited millions 
and Eastern college-made affiliations 
and polo have been teaching a 
moneyed class how to play with 
sophisticated toys instead of 
to drink up the inherited fortune. 

True, sometimes the big moneyed 
development of a whole city is only 
two -generations old—then we are 
witnessing the phenomenon of an 
aristocracy in the making. Some 
of these will fall by the Ziegfield 
wayside. By the third seneration 
our Middle West “ old families ” are 
really a survival of the fittest, who 
have stood the esthetic test of 
money. 

And now they are just beginning 
to feel their power—Jjust beginning 
to get well listed in the National So- 
cial Register. They are just get- 
ting their Junior League chapters 
safely established and their Junior 
League Folliés produced with knees 
and everything. Now at last they 
can go, after their ‘“ rightful” 
share of the right intérnational al- 
Hances in this heyday of post-war 





is not turning to real work to break 
the monotonous procession of hollow 





Pleasures. It is just getting its 
steam up. . 

These ‘old families” form’ our 
first one hundred. Around them 
are grouped our next—well, three 
hundred, maybe, per city. These 
get recognition from our local so- 
ciety editors, but not from Palm 
Beach and Newport when they go 
a-gadding. That's why they don’t 
gad so much. They have millions, 
too, most of them; but they belong 
to the second wave of industrial de- 
velopment. By this test the wife of 
the manufacturer of automobiles lags 
socially behind wife or daughter who 
is spending a fortune founded on 
railroads before the degenerate days 
of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sions. 

Gesture for. gesture, this group 
goes through the Daily Dozen of the 
leisured gentry. Faithfully the sec- 
ond ladies of the land do the assigned 
bridge, politics, smart causes, mah 
jong, golf and hunting lodges—just 
as in college the not-quite-so-good 
sororities go through all the ges- 
tures of rush season and initiations 
and Pan - Hellenic conferences. It 
follows that where the ladies of the 
One Hundred have not taken up this 
work bubble because they are hay- 
ing such a good time with their new 
toys, the ladies of the Three Hun- 
dred, even though they have not 
all those pretty toys, must not work 
either because the One Hundred has 
not sanctioned it. 

Is it any wonder, then, that actual 
poverty, has been the only impetus 
to send fashionable pioneering wives 
job hunting. These had already be- 
come: social leaners instead of social 
leaders. One of two fates lay in 
wait for them. 

Either they have filtered Eastward 
ho! for that job where work is more 
kindly looked on by the world of 
fashion or else these hardy, if hard- 
up, adventurers have entered the 
home business world—to be swept 
under by the waves of Babbitry into 
the vast tide of the Middle West, 
middle-class humanity, which is ever 
lapping hungrily to engulf each wo- 
man who gets washed out of organ- 
ized society. Not that they were 
dropped—certainly not if they be- 
longed to the One Hundred, maybe 
not if to the Three Hundred. But 
the only way to stay socially in 
after you are financially out-is to 
keep the same bridge and golf and 
committee hours that are being used 
that season by the people who are 
running things. 

The records show that women who 
hve lost their money have held on 
nicely—but only if they did not get 
themselves jobs. After you are too 
poor to give parties you must stay 
on convenient tap for the luncheons 
and fishing trips to the north woods 
that you get invited to. Aristoeracy 
in the Middle West is an occupation 
that takes all your time instead of 
a mere state of being, as in Charies- 
ton. 

Events move quickly west of the 


Alleghanies. On the Atlantic sea- 
board it takes two generations of 
genteel poverty to pry one out of 
the social register. Out here we 
can break you in ten years. One 
decade of being hard up can set 
you back into the athletic club per- 
sonnel. Where did this idea come 
from that the Middle West was dem- 
ocratic? 

Outside of the sharply délineated 
limits of the socially elect (by 
stretching it a bit we can include 
the shifting population of the hard- 
drinking apartment hotel set in this 
classification) the Middle West city 
of a half million or thereabout is 
as ill organized socially as are the 

“barbs *’ of a State university. 

This is the amazing reason why 
the middle-income wives are pouring 
into the business world in search of 
social contacts. The self-same conii- 
tion of a social oligarchy which has 
made job hunting unfashionable has 
made the already hopelessly unfash- 
jonable turn to a ipb as a refuge.. 
The Middle West, where the hand- 
clasp js advertised by its commercial 
clubs be warmer, is a lonely place 
for a woman who belongs to no rec- 
ognized social group. 

1 wonder who started this notion, 
anyway, that every place except New 
York was friendly and desirous of 
lending neighborly cups of sugar in 
a cake emergency. 

*t Young woman and old woman, 
go West,” so ran the gist of a series 
of personal confessions printed in 
Tus New York Times MaAGazine 
last ‘Spring. “Go West and be 
called on by your neighbors.'’ Only 
in New York are there lonely 
women. 

These great, growing, sprawling, 
boulevard-systemed, Rotary Club- 
boosted cities of the upper Missis- 
sippi and Ohio watershed tell a dif- 
ferent story. These are the cities 
into which the populations of tech- 
nical schools and small towns and 
Southern and Eastern and Western 
cities are . Im ten years 
some of these cities have doubled, 
trebled in size. The new people have 
come in more quickly than any old 
community could absorb them. 

Under the strain the old American 
machinery for making social con- 
tacts has broken down. Gone is the 
church—at least as an acquaintance 

ied on any 

e Presby- 
terian or Methodist deity, except the 
poor and tuberculous at Christmas 
time. Gone, too, are neighborhood 
calls. I have livea on one block for 
sixteen months. No neighbor has 
called on me nor have I called on 
any neighbor. My acquaintance ig 
only with the free ranging dogs and 
noises of my neighbors. 





for desirable bachelors, too, 





has an added significance. Socially 
theze great Middle West cities have 
only standing room left for new- 
comers. 

Even the downtown stores have ~ 
grown impersonal. No friendly 
clerk at the glove counter remem- 
bers your name. When. you say 
“*‘charge it you have to get iden- 
tified by a card in your purse, and 
then have your account proved sol- 
vent over the house telephone to the 
ninth floor. The only way that 
lonely wives can ‘work up a little 
conversation is by exactly the same 
technique that holds good in New 
York—by buying around the corner 
at the neighborhood grocer, where 
you. give up your choice of green 
vegetables for the privilege of be- 
ing called Mrs. Jones instead of 
Madam. 

Surely. inevitably these lonesome 
young women are turning their 
faces toward office society, the real 
social triumph of the overcrowded 
urban twentieth century. 

Here is a centre of civilization 
where somebody sees their clothes— 
which was one of the real ends for 
which society was invented in royal 
courts in the first place: Here there 
is gossip. Did you ever listen in on 
the gossip of an office building? The 
chit-chat of a mah jong luncheon 
has nothing on it for spice and 
familiarity with the subject matter— 
which later is the prime necessity 
of the gossip industry. You must 
have a circle of acquaintances to talk 
about before there can be gossip. 

Doubtless this whole batch of of- 
fice working wives could be organ- 
jzed into bridge clubs and put back 
into the home if there were any or- 
ganizer around to do it. Sometimes 
the boss wishes somebody would do 
it, and then he could fill up the gape 
‘with girls who have no husbands to 
provide a next meal if they don’t 
earn it. 

This is one group of working wives. 
The other group assays higher from 
the boss’s standard—in fact. higher 
than the office material that is 
usually on the market. These are 
the working wives who have found 
themselves ‘‘ out of class" in these 
great, prosperous, bumptious cities. _ 

Sometimes they are from the 
South, where position is hereditary— 
but not of an expensive enough’ 
brand to éntitle the possessor there- 
of to transfer papers. Sometimes 
they hail from some pleasant circle 
of New York—New York, city of a 
thousand revolving sécial circles, 
where the “best society” can no 
more be cornered than can the 
world’s wheat - crop. Sometimes 
from some smaller mid-Western city, 
where they themselves were on the 
inside of a less money society circle 
looking out. 

Often they are college giris. — * 
often than not they are married to 
young business men who are pros- 
— — 00 there is an in- 


— Continued on on Page 27) 
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Stream of Pacifist _ 
Novels in France - 
Books Attacking War Are Now Widely Read 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD _ | about the morality of war in general 
: RANCE is developing a pacifist }- 
literature. The term needs 
to be defined for American 
readers, for while pacifism 
is the word commonly em- 
ployed’ in France in speaking of 
the writers and writings of the new 
school, it does- not always mean in 
France what it sometimes means in 
‘the United States. By pacifism 
France ordinarily means oppdsition 
to the war spirit, or militarism, and 
to war as a method of settling in- 
ternational disputes; and the term 
is sometimes extended to cover 
criticism of the conduct of the late 
war or of acts or policies that might 
_ tend to provoke another. It does 
not as a rule mean opposition to a 
war that is purely for defense,. or 
“unwillingness to resort to arms in 
behalf of a revolution believed to 
be justifiable: It is not, in other 
words, synonymous with non-re- 
sistance. Mt, 

The three most distinguished mem- 
befs of the French pacifist school, 
Anatole France, Romain Rolland and 
Henri Barbusse, are veteran ad- 
vocates of peace and international 
conciliation, and their work, in the 
case of Anatole France already 
‘largely done, is too well-known to 
need comment. 

co 
literary reputations still to be made. 
Some- are novelists, some are es- 
sayists or critics, some are both as 
‘occasion offers. Practically all—all 
who physically were fit to do so— 
served in the World War, and their 
denunciations’ of war and the war ‘ . : 
temper have a background of per- : ; - : * 
‘vaak Chpestehds Weide chutat: We * — oe ens ——— Another novel, ‘‘ Le Sort le plus 
impugned whatever may be thought tb the : niet 2 ee coal er aes beau,’’ by Claire Géniaux, published 
of their afguments or their inter- harmony : The bool bh the same year by the Flammarion 
pretations of events. 2 : a OW- | house, attacked war from a differ- 

To say that French pacifism has ent angle. The book is dedicated 
now its rca he school does pope ) “to “those who call themselves 
course, imply -conversion of ° try, where together they work out a Christians,” and the preface em- 
French reading public.or the major! manifesto calling for ely affecting | nace a long extract from the fa. 
part of: it to the pacifist point of mous peace encyclical of Benedict 
view. ‘That would be too much to , 
expect of any. reading public any- 
where. «What has happened is that 
the literary protagonists of the anti- 
war movement, after contending 
with poverty and social indifference, 
the. sneers or silence of a section of 
the press, and even attempts to im- 
pede the circulation of their books, 
have nevertheless succeeded in win- 
ing. unquestioned reéecognition.. Pub- 
lishing houses of established reputa- 
tion are glad to. publish their books, 
and the books are selling at shops 
and news stalls everywhere in 
France,, although, as conditions are 
in France, this does not necessarily 
mean a very fat living for the 
authors. The press, too, is coming 
around. One of the most 
political weeklies, the  Progrés P ‘ . 

Tivique has from the’ first been Thenceforth we have a struggie, 
friendly, and serious reviews of some first with her children; her family 
of the most recent pacifist novels and -her friends, then with con- 
have appeared in older and more Aience and religious . habits, then 
conservative journals. France,” in with a formcr admirer. whose gen- 
short, after a year or so of mingled eral aversion to war, discreetly coh- 
indifference, surprise and irritation : _ cealed while the war was on, now 
has settled down to take the literary ~- i finds an expression which, though 
attack upon war as it is in the habit ‘ * blended with love, is rejected as in- 
of taking attacks upon other estab- : _ sincere. Tle picture of Geneviéve’s 
lished institutions, with real interest — sombre sufferirig as alienation from. 
where the work is serious and artis- her surroundings progresses is in 
tically..done, with little interest «or ; part offset by well-drawn portraits 
none at all if the attacks are hyster- : of a sister, familiarly known as ‘‘ La 
ical or the workmanship crude. Générale ’’ from her commanding 
_ The first book of ‘this new anti- ‘ ways, busy from morning till night 
war or pacifist literature to attract ‘ . with a round of committees and 
wide attention was Paul Reboux’s : functions, and of a brother, a rising 
“Les Drapeaux,’’ a two-volume , young journalist whose, war articles | 
novel published in 1921 by the well- - have been the talk of the town. The 
k Paris house of Flammarion. end is reached when Geneviéve, con- 
M. ‘was by No means an un- vinced that war is unchristian and 
known writer, for he already had ; immoral, breaks the last’ ties that | '™& 
some sixteen books to his credit é ho'd her to Paris and seeks refuge 
when “Les Drapeaux” appeared, with an uncle, an entomologist 
the best known being three volumes whose exposition of certain biolog- 
of literary, criticism entitled “A la : . ical aspects of war drawn from -a 
Maniére de,” but the new novel — study of ants gives to her pacifist 
squickly outshone its predecessors. creed the semblance, at least, of 
“Les Drapeaux’’ is dedicated, . two-volume price and , scientific justification. 
“in hatred of war,” to the author's ne prevent open pub- 
friend and co-worker, Charles Mul- ; 
ler, “killed in the war.’” “The hero |" ia a. * i ° : bs ect 
of the story is a French man of let- fone may | corded : cua ag ausionn mame tater ue ; 
ters, Jacques Réal, who is riding ~ i n long as possible the day of Z * 
yet all the while debarred 
pressing her feelings cpenly 
French ‘* subjection of 


and didac- rare , pea Ry ¢ Continued on Page 21). 
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By P. W. WILSON 


sSCOUNT BIRKENHEAD, 
formerly» the Lord High 
Chancellor of Engiand, is 
about to pay a further visit 
to the United States. On a 
former occasion he undertook a 
lightning tour as Attorney General, 
and, since the war was then at its 
height, he indulged, as did other 
eminent men, in oratory which was 
patriotic rather than penetrating. 





Afterward there was published a 
volume recording his impressions of 
Pullman cars and other American 
institutions. 7 

What Viscount Birkenhead now 
undertakes ‘is a visit to Williams- 
town, where appeal has to.be made 
to the best minds of this country 
tn their most reflective mood. He is 
to take part in the Summer school 
of the higher statesmanship. It is 
a More severe test. But if Mr. Lioyd 
George is right in claiming that Vis- 
count Birkenhead has been the most. 
brilliant of recent Lord Chancellors, 
he will be well able to fulfill expecta- 
tions. 

In these circumstances, there is 
reason for an of Lord 
Birkenhead's present position and 
future prospects in the public life 
of Great Britain. In the United 
States a man is either in or out of 
office. He is either elected or he is 
merely a private citizen. But in 
Great Britain there has a)ways been 
a revognized status for those politi- 
cians of Ministerial timber who have 
served in a Government and may 
again so serve. The former official 
ts thus the semi-official. And while 
Viscount Birkenhead no longer has a 
‘seat in the Cabinet, he still belongs 
to the Privy Council, from: which the 
Cabinet is selected. He is still en- 
titled to sit on a front bench in the 

, House of Lords. And it may be 
assumed that he knows. whatever is 
to be known of what is going on at 
Downing Street. behind the scenes» 

Though Lord Birkenhead is not an 
accredited envoy to the United 
States, it is only true in a technical 
sense that he speaks for himself 
alone, He is one of England's elder 
statesmen—not at the ‘moment on 
ative service, but a reservist to 
whom a call may come. He does not 
speak for his Government, but he 
does speak for Governments as a 
whole in Britain. ; 

By label, Lord Birkenhead belongs 
to the Conservative Party.‘ In fact, 
he is a convinced opportuhist. His 
opportunism associates him in men- 
tal attitude with David Lieyd George, 

Earl Balfour and even, as évents are 


of a Conservative Government. 
these men have their share of am- 
bition, but.during a period of chaos 
like this it would be unfair to sug- 
gest that their opportunism is 
- merely a game for office. What 
drives them hither and thither is not 
@ lust for power but the violent and 
varying tides of affairs, and espe- 
cially foreign affairs. For their op- 
portunism, a kindlier word would be 
It The -compass points 
north, tut the ship's course boxes 
the compass. § 
Matters like the Anglo-J: 
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fairs as in any member of the Su- 
preme Comrt of the United States. 
What he says on a case determines 
the law of Great Britgin, which only 
Parliament can alter, and alter by 
statute : 


For the. student of. constitutional 
practice Lord Birkenhead’s precise 
status is here of a more than merely 
curious interest. It is not always 
remembered that the British Parlia- 
ment, Lords and ‘Commons, is, as 
the Prayer Book expresses it, “ the 
high court" of law. Not long ago 





bunal ever devised among men. It 
consists of the law iords, 

Viscount Birkenhead, who sit, how- 
ever, not as judges, not even as 
peers, but as “a Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council ”! 

Here is another of those beauti- 
fully abstruse arrangements in which 
the English delight. In.the domin- 
fons, as in the mother country, there 
are Privy Councilors, and some of 
these “‘ have experience.” 
The dominions therefore have their 
representatives on “the Judicial 


. 





minerals, water, access to rivers, 
and so on. 

it is-not too much to say that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council is reducing the unwritten 
rights of undeveloped races for the 
first time into writing.’ What the 
committee. does is not to substitute 
British law for native law, but to 
find out as far as possible what 
native law is supposed to be, and 
then see that it is clearly stated, so 
that the natives themselves may | 


From “Galloper” Smith to Past Lord Chancellor 


Viscount Birkenhead Joins Our American Summer School of Higher Statesmanship 


who have received ermine and titles 
and precedence in society cannot also 
wield power—at any rate, supreme 
power—and neither can their sons. 
So at least discovered Lord Curzon, 
who was taught that one who had 
been until recently a. back-bencher 
in the House of Commons ts now to 
be preferred to a Marquis in the 
House ,of Lords—twice Viceroy of 
India. 

What, then, are Viscount Birken- 





know.where they stand. The com- 
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“A versatile ox-Chancellor.” 
(With Apologies to Sa W. Ss. Cilbert) 


Committee,’’ and so has India. But 
the British Judges still predominate. 
And- the best parallel for the aitua- 
tion is perhaps the College_of Cardi- 
nals at Rome. The Cardinals are 
drawn from all nations where thére 
are Catholics, but the Italians pre- 
dominate, and the Roman tradition. 
with its local but ancient etiquette, 
is preserved. The Judicial Commit- 
tee in London bears somewhat this 
character. 

Of the Supreme Court of the United 
States it has been said that it- has no 
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-head’s political views? And what are 
his chances, of guiding again the 
destinies of his country? He does 
not pretend to have ariy use for what 
Liberals call Nor has he 
any use for what Tories call family. 
He puts his faith and he invests his 
future in the dogma that government 
should-be by ability. The men who 
should be in power are the men who 
can.“ put it-over.’’ Viscount Birken- 
head and Mr. Churchill, therefore, 
want a national party, with David 
Lioyd George as Prime Minister and 
themscives as the others in a trium- 
virate—which means that for the 
time being the three. musketeers of 


Liberals 
Birkenhead because he was once 


in Ulster. 
The Conservatives mistrust him yet 
more deeply because, as they think, 
he surrendered the empire to Sinn 
Fein and negotiated with Michael 
Collins, That is the defect of a 
coalition—it brings you the worst-as 
well as the best of both worlds. 

But the real question before Vis- 
eount Birkenhead is whether there ts 
likely to be in the near future any 
vacancy for the able free lance of 
politics. - Of Stanley Baldwin as 
Prime Minister .and his Cabinet of 
mediocre peers and promoted Under 
Secretaries Lord Birkenhead, like 
Churchill and Lioyd George; 
duly sarcastic. Stanley. Baldwin, 
however, is making good, 
two reasons. He is a modest, simple 
fellow who has clearly but one aim, 
and that is to do the best for the 
country at a difficulf time. And, 
secondly, he has to face a crisis suf- 
ficiently serious to rally all parties, 
including Labor, behind the Govern- 
ment of the day. 

The crisis is due, of course, to the 
relations of the British Empire with 
France and, through France, with 
Europe. ~It may be assumed that on 
a matter so supremely important the 


~—“Government “is acting~after-informat 


change of Government which would 
admit Viscount Birkenhead to power 
is thus unlikely. Nor has he been 
asked to join the present Adminis- 
tration. On the woolsack sits. Vis- 
count Cave, solemnly and respectably 
enthroned, and even the woolsack 
does not hold two. 
The theory upon which Viscount 
Birkenhead based his demand for a 
national party was broadly that a 
Die-Hard‘ Government‘ would plunge 
the country into reaction and so pro- 
yoke the extremists of Labor until 
the becarre a danger. . This 
has not happened as yet. This Gov- 
ernment, like all Governments, .is 
showing that its bark is worse than 
its bite. It is behaving less foolishly 
than its voices have sometimes 
talked. And, despite disorders in the 
House, Labor is sicklied o’er_with the 
pale cast of compromise. Britain is 
again evading the class war. This 
Government, like all Governments, is 
muddling. 
But fT is also muddling through. 
The finances are maintained. ‘There 
has not been a war with Russia. 
been lost over 
Lord Birkenhead is thus 
not yet indispensable to his country— 
few men are—and this means that. 
as statesman, he must bide his time. 


what, if any, may be the attitude of 


the toward the Anglo- 
Lord Birkenhead agrees over France 
with David Lloyd George. Will he 
say as much? 
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_ Painter of Royal Ladies. 
Reminiscences of Sir Edward Hughes and His Daughter, Portrait 
Painter and Photographer 


’ . 

MY FATHER AND I. By Alice 
Hughes. Illustrated. 288 pp. Lon- 
don: Thornton But h, Ltd. 


RTIST father and photographer 
daughter, Alice and Edward 
Hughes have, between them, 
depicted more men and wo- 
men and children of high de- 

gree, probably, than any two people 
of modern England. Edward Hughes, 
who painted so many members of 
the royal family of England that he 
was known as “ the royal painter,” 


and painted them and many others royal 


so well that he was sometimes calied 
“the modern Romney,” died in 
1908, after more than half a ccn- 
tury spent at his easel. He began 
his professional work as an artis’ in 
the early. 50s, after a runaway 
marriage at the intrepid age of 19 
had made it necessary for him to 
support himself and his wife, but he 
@id not begin the portrait painting 
which brought him fame until a 
dozen or more years later. : It was 
the influence of Leon Bohnat, to 
whom Hughes was attracted by his. 
brilliant portraits of celebrities, that 
led: him into that specialty. He 


studied in Bonnat’s famoua atelicr ot 


at Clichy and thenceforward de- 
lighted so much in the. painting of 
portraits that he never again at- 
tempted to do anything else, al- 
though previously he had been suc- 
cessful, both artistically. and com- 
mercially, with the subjéct-pictures 
that were in much demand during 
the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century. Speaking of his delight in 
it his daughter says: ; 


vocation. Every year he spent his 
two months’ holiday on the Con- 
tinent wandering from gallery to 
gallery, spending hours in front of 
the —— he admired. He loved 





famous por- 
trait of Philip IV. of Spain in the 
National Gallery. 

How successful he was is indicated 
by the list of portraits which he 
painted. It fills, in the back of the 
book, three pages ef double columns 
each, thg great majority being wom- 
en. Doubtless the most famous cof 
them all is that of Queen Alexandra 
in coronation robes, which ts repro- 
duced as the frontispiece of this vol- 
ume. He made four different ypor- 
traits of Alexandra and three repii- 
cas of the coronation picture. Among 
his other sitters for one or more por- 
traits have been Queen Mary. Priu- 
cess Mary, Queen Maud of Norway, 
the Princess Royal, Princess Vic- 
toria, the Prince of Wales and the. 
Duke of York: as small boys, other 


members of the royal family, many ~ 


Among the untitled 


sons, Mrs: Oliver Iselin, Mra. An- 
thony Drexel, Mrs. Ogden Mills, the 
daughter of Whitelaw Reid. Of the 
thirty-odd illustrations the grea:er 
part are from the Hughes portraits, 
although “a number are reproduced 
from Miss Hughes’s photographs. 


“The portraits reveal what is per-- 


haps one reason for the artizt’s very 
great success. For practically all of 
them seem remarkably lovely. His 
‘daughter says that Sir Edward ‘al- 
ways tried to make a realistic, vital 
picture. But these portraits alt re- 
veal a delicacy of modeling, a purity 
of outline, a refinement and sensi- 
tiveness of expression, an exquisite- 
ness of flesh texture that do not seem 
whoHy probable in such frequent 
combination. his cwn san- 


sitiveness to beauty led him to dwell - 


on whatever he found, and so, to 
idealize unintentionally every sitter. 
For Miss Hughes says of his spirituol 
attitude toward his work: 


My father has confided to me 


+ that no model, however beautiful, 


woman of 
his dream. He had in his mind a — 


sublime image 6f loveliness, the 
like of which he never beheld wiili 
his physical ¢yes. ~ But - while 
searching for it he workei with 
all his powers at representing on: 


canvas. that 
‘beauty 
model. 


i 
| 





semblance of © th? 
he had- discovered in his 
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throughout the volume as little short 
of adoration, although it is always 
expressed with dignity and reserve 
and without sentimentality. The be- 
ginning of her work as a photogra- 


plied in a comment by the Duke of/ pher was inspired solely by the de- 
Fife, which the ‘author quotes:/ sire to make it possible for her fa- 
** Your father always makes his sit-| ther to keep some intangible record 
ters look such ladies.’’ And she! of nis work. His-portraits;-she says, 


naive. The author quotes the/ apparently, this was -somewhere 
famous artist Millais as having said:| back in the ‘80s Gf the last cen- 
** Most men can paint a man, but/ tury, before Englishwomen of social 
very few can paint 4 lady. Hughes! standing had begun to take up or 
can.”’ There is in this respect a/ even to desire: individual 

curious similarity. between the por-| when that sort of thing “‘ wasn't 
traits of the father and the photo-/ done.’’ With amusement, and a bit 
graphs of the daughter. By the} doubtful, he gave his permission. 
more méchanical, more naturalistic! The “curse '’ seems to have been 
medium of the camera she yet} taken off the proceeding by the fact 
achieved much of that same that for some time the were 
of refinement, sensitiveness and} given away. But finally Duke 
charm which characterizes his| of Leinster, a client and friend of 
painted portraits. But this is per-| Mr. Hughes, urged Miss Hughes to 
haps explained by the double reason/| sell the prints. To the mid-Victorian 


individualistic, experimenting 
toward her profession ap- 
the 


less inventive photog- 
these she mentions-that she used lit- 


Queen Mary, When Duchess of York. 


outside of the painting, dis- 
otly such 


ies so often that the “ Alice Hughes 
Iilies ’"” became famous. The com- 


of the book telis of her present inter- 
eat in célor photography and her be- 





Sic Edwasl Hagen, 
Prom the Portratt Painted by Himself. 


lief in its possibilities. Shé is work- 


Forbes, a well-known amateur 
photographer and inventor of pho- 


‘on: ‘a scheme |. 


which, she feels sure, ‘' will enable 
a photographer to produce colored 
prints at a reasonable price. ’’ She 
says of it: 2 


The process consists of a two-.. 
color 


ca. We have experimented over - 


the different variations in color - 


and have not yet realized ali that- 
can be done: Much of our work 
has. been'a kind of groping in the 
dark. We have tested one ma- 
terial after another, but we are at 
last near the end of our labors. I 
have already taken some very suc- 
cessful photographs. Sir Charles 
and I are confident that this new 


by which colored representations 
are now given on the screens is. 
one involving enormous expense 
and trouble. ; 


years ago, when an artist, at first 





dren 


struggling but later famous and A 


well-to-do, Was ‘not considered a de- 


‘essional 
which there- is scarcely’ a page that 
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“Yes! We Have No Bananas” 
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—and Why 


Ninety-sevgn- Per Cent of the American Nation Devotes Itself Zestfully to Singing It 


why 97.3 per cent. of the 

great American Nation, at the 

present advanced stage of 
civilization, devotes itself sestfully 
and with unanimity to singing “Yes! 
We Have No Bananas.” ‘To this 
problem are brought the opinions of 
psychologists, néurologists, song 
market experts, musicians, special- 
ists in folk song and students of 
mass reactions. 

** But such a trifle,” you say. It 
seems like breaking a butterfly on a 
wheel to see what it is made of, or 
at least like shooting a buzzing fly 
with a big Bertha—although the 2.7 
per cent. minority, having reached 
the saturation point, will doubtless 
hope the fly gets au that is coming 
to it. 

The inquiry. is by no means an au- 
topsy. It is a study in mental and 
emotional reactions.and in plain re- 
flexes like the dead frog’s legs. But, 
bear in ming that: it deals not. with 
the inert tter of dissection, but 
with live stuff. ‘‘ Bananas.*’ in three 
months has sold 1,000,000 copies 
(not to mention records and piano 
rolls), and the market prediction is 
that it will sell as many: More in the 
next three months. For the .moment 
at least the spiritual and eéthetic 
necds of the public are filled by a 
ditty which, when examined with the 
dispassion of the microscope, .dis- 
closesa cross section such as this: 


YES!. We have no bananas; 
~ have no bananas today. 

We just killed a pony 

So try our bologny, 

It’s flavored with oats and hay. 

We have those New Hamp-SHY-re 
squashes, 

They taste: like go-LAH-shes, 

But, YES! We have no bananas, 
we have no bananas today. 


And this after the psychologists 
have complimented the race at large 
by estimating the average human 
being to have a mind at least twelve 
years old. 

There it is in all its bald inanity. 


J is a calm and deliberate, 
even a scientific, inquiry into. 


we 


which the key phrase is grammati- 
cally correct; because of this edito- 
rials are indited and ad‘resses made. 
And also the present inquiry. 

Wherefore “ Bananas " which has 
no love sentiment and falls complete- 
ly outside the ballad. type? 

Ask in one quarter and doubtless 
the first suggestion is that the sales 
are a result of deft advertising, what 
the music business knows as plug- 
ging. But that will not do; other 
songs, boomed harder, have fallen 
flat. 

Turn in another direction. The 
highbrow wrinkles his forehead and 
says: “It’s the vapidness' of the 
thing; .that's what gets the low- 
brows."" But again. there is an ex- 
planation which is no explanation. 
Perhaps, in truth, ‘‘ Bananas "’ has 
never been surpassed in emptiness, 
but it has been equaled. and more 
often than not its equals have been 
fallures.- Vapidness alone is not the | 
answer. Moreover, the highbrow is| 
on false ground. Intellectually he 
tesents the song and intellectually he 
can withstand it; he may be safe as 
long as he is alone. 

But put him in a group, even a 














highbrow group, and he is vulner-. 
able; he becomes a crowd man like 
any longshoreman in a crowd of 
stevedores. The Caliban within him 
comes peeping out and starts to hum 

* Bananas.” Intellectually, the high- 
brow says: “ What is that air?" 
Intellectually, he is bored. But emo- 
‘tionally he joins in the chorus with 
Caliban mechanically. He may de- 
spise himself for knowing the tune, 
but he does. 

No, this explanation of supertority 
will not serve either. 

Other suggestions come offhand. 
fashion, says one. The tune, says 
other. The amateur Freudian 
‘ushes in With sympolism. But none 
of these hit the spot. 

The reason is, in part, that there 
is more than one spot to hit. 

Jam ‘* Bananas"’ into a slicing 
machine, turn the handle and it 
comes out into. many fac- 
tors, either inherent in the thing it- 
self or in its presentation, and there 
will be a few odds and ends left over 
besides. 


Let us pick up the pieces. - 

Here is the surprise element. It is 
the essence of the title and refrain. 
Yes-no. It is a familiar device, and 
if his verses put the climax in the 
first line, there is still an analogy to 
the trick ending long popular with 
short-story writers and before their 
day utilized by playwrights. A 
closer analogy, however, is found in 
the pun, with its mechanical re- 
lease: the worse the pun, the better 
it is yond doubt the 
surprise element is the point of the 
hook that caught the fish of popu- 
larity, and the verses hammer home 
their little joke with the insistence 
———— ,Humpty-Dumpty sat on.-a 
wall.’ 

Right beside this is another slice. 
This is the inferiority complex. It 
begins to look as if everybody in the 
world had an imferiority complex. 
Some take it out in demonstrating 
their claim to superiority by making 
others walk around them on the side- 
walk. Others forget the name of the 
person whose superiority reminds 
them ‘of their deficiencies—and they 
really do forget. But ‘* Bananas” 








make it easy for any oné to show his 





“Yes! - We have no bananas.” 


superiority: there.is none so lowly) 


that he cannot look down (even if he 
first has to be shown) on the poor 
boob who makes that.ludicrous yes- 


no blunder. Score another for the in- |- 


feriority complex and chalk it up 
beside the record of Charlie Chaplin, 
who has capitalized the butt. 

Turn that last slice over, and on 
the obverse is a trace of a third fac- 
tor—the last faint m of 
sadistic malice which is found in 
laughter at an unfortunate. 

Then is relief from life. 
Sometimes relief is found esthetical- 
ly, iti release upward, through ‘* The 
Trojan Women,” for example, or .a 
sonata, or by a side door, as with 
** Warum *’ or Dvorak’s ‘* Humor- 
esque.’ Sometimes it is found in 
the eomic strip of a pink newspaper. 
Pierrot is relief, in one form,: and 

* Bananas ’’ is a street urchin in 
overalls clumsily aping ‘his posture. 
“But aside from the general quality 
of relief, there is a specific also to 
account for ‘* Bananas.’’ It came 
on the popular music market after a 
period of ballads of which most 
specimens inevitably contained the 
words sorry and cry. The public 
which takes to works of this sort 
had been subjected to an overstrain 
of sob-stuff. 

Under the of relief there 
is still a third element, that of in- 
fantile regression. Which means 
trying to slip back into. childhood, 
when - papa and mamma did the 
worrying. Nonsense stands for child- 
hood. Edward Lear made a literary 
reputation with his nonsense books, 
but for many who did not learn to 
love them in childhood (and so are 
free from prejudice) Lear is as bore 
some as the words of ‘‘ Bananas.” 
The song, however, through its pop- 
ularity produces a crowd all going 
the same way, and numbers seem to 
sanction the regression. Besides, 
there is the comic-valentine prepes- 
terousness of the words to make it 
clear that the regression isn't real 
after all: it’s like keeping the fingers 
crossed 


This effort at absurdity forms a 
slice of analysis in itself; for it ac- 
cords with the American tendency 
to confuse extravagance with humor. 


“Yes! We have no. bananas.” 


a 


It is at this point that the inquiry 
turns from the special qualities of 
this particular song to those of song 
hits as a species. © 

The connection is made by the 
nationalistic facter manifest in the 
extravagance. In that there is the 
bond of a common liking. Beside it 
is the bond of a common feeling: to 
the abstract gang spirit generated by 
singing a. song together there is 
added the gang spirit of geograph- 
ital unity. Laughter at the ignorant 
}fruit vendor who knew so little Eng: 
lish he said yes-no is a sign of 
disdain for the foreigner. 

These are enough to start a vogue 
which causes the song to be askec 
for like a familiar bedtime story. 
Once it gets under way the mechan- 
ies of popularity come into play 
There is the momentum of incessan’ 
repetition, ranging from the force o 
m advertisement seen occasionally 
to the hypnotic power of a revolving 
disk. There-is imitation: the desirc 
to be in style, to wear red sandals. 
There is emulation which causes 
men and women to find a faint and 
indefinable, but still distinct, reflec- 
tion of success in even the remotest 
relation to success: the song is mak- 
ing lots of money; merely to sing it 
gives an association with money. 

And at last the time comes when 
no motive seems needed, but the 
numbed residue of the public is sim- 
ply overcome by weight of numbers. 

It is not necessary for “‘ Bananas "* 
to direct its full battery of appeals 
on each separate devotee. There are 
individuals on whom none of these 
factors are potent, but who still suc- 
cumb. Others are. moved by lesser 
impulses. Perhaps familiarity with 
the title phrase: it seems to have 
been in use, though not widely cur- 
rent, before ‘the song was written. 
Perhaps it ts a-musical familiarity: 
a phrase that sounds like one ‘in 
some other song. Or, it may be the 
rhythm or symbolism or the sense of 
reality in having heard that the nub- 
bin of the song is some real answer 
by a real fruiterer. (According to 
the publisher, it was.) 

All that is necessary, however, is 
that the appeal be effective on two 
or three key indivitiuals in a-vrowd. 








This is the opinion of Professor 
Mary T. Whitely of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Whitely, whose ficld in- 
cludes thé psychology of music, 
points out that of two such songs, 
equally rhythmic, on2 will catch on 
and the other will not, but the focal 
point is not the mass of a crowd, but 
the pivotal individuals within it, se- 
lected by their suspectibility. 

This- has been corroborated by cas- 
ual inquiries made by Dr. Menas 

Gregory, neurologist and head of the 
por Fors department of Bellevue 
Hospital, 


** Is it psychopathic?’’ Dr. Gregory 

was asked, and he replied: ; 

** No. It is ordinary mob psychol- 

ogy. .1 have asked several people 

why they laughed at, the song; they 
those 


by itself. An approximation might 
be made by comparing the words of 
“ Bananas” with the test words in 
scales used to measure children’s 
reading ability, which is correlated 
to ini . -Stmple words for 
simple minds is the essence pf the 
test, yet- some of the most effective 
passages of Shakespeare, being com- 
posed entirely of simple words, 
would thus rate not much higher 
than “ Yes! We have no bananas.” 

“The appeal is emotional; not in- 
tellectual,” says Dr. Harold O. 
Rugg. Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at Columbia, giving a casual 
opinion. 

= played ‘Bananas’ at a 
vaudeville performance where I was 
a-few nights ago. The audience 
around me ranged from a Uttle 
above the moron to men of unusyal 
intelligence. But they all enjoyed 
it. My boy plays the thing @n the 
phonograph. I tike it to the extent 
that I can work while it is being 
played. With other songs of the 
sort I couldn’t. 

*“* I can give only casual impres- 
sions, but it seems to me the sur- 
prise element in the words would — 
be effective in making it popular. 
The rhythm counts, of course. The 
theme is commonplace. The yes-but 
element accumulates and the word 
has passed around that the song is 
based on a redl incident; that gives 
an intellectual factor. But ‘you’ 

can't predict. what an audience will 
respond to. Rhythm, ‘however, al- 
most always brings an immediate 
response.*’ 


The musical part of “ Bananas” 
formed only a thin slice among the 
pieces that came out of the analysis 
machine. Is this unjust? It does 
not seem to be so. It is the words 
that have the-chief appeal; as with 
most popular songs and many others, 
the music was fitted on them like 


(Continued on Page 25 ) 
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Story of the —— in — 


Some Curious Links With Our Own 1 History 


A Review by : 
W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


HISTORY . OF — INDIA 
“UNDER — COMPANY AND 
THE CROWN. — * a Roberts. 

New York; 


Oajord: University. | Press. $4.20. 
sales ie F “AND Pours On 
NDIAN —— Y¥, 1750-1921. Edited 
Pro; * Keith. 


lessor 
ew ork; “ ouford very 
Press. Two volumes. 80 cents each. 


ORTY years ago the historian 


Sir John Seeley began his 
briliant courge of lectures. at 
Cambridge. on ‘‘ The Expan- 
sion of ‘ England” with a 
statement which impressed an elder 
generation.« He remarked: “ We 
seem, .as it were, to haye conquered 
and peopled half the world in a fit 
of absence of: mind.” His -study 
came at an opportune time for over- 
sea stock-taking. The Russians 
just reached Merv, tleir nearest 
point to India, and Victorian Eng- 
land was in the throes of that epi- 
demic of ‘* Mervousness,"’ as a wag 
put it, which has lasted in a sporadic 
form until the present day. : 
When Professor Seeley began his 
lectures two rival schools of political 
thought were in gestation: to both 
he addressed himself with the epi- 
gram Turgot had pronounced a 
quarter of a century before the Dec- 
laration of. Independence. “ Col- 
onies,’’ said Turgot with prophetic 
insight, *‘ are like fruits which cling 
to .the tree only till they ripen. 
* * -* As seom as America car 
take care of herself she will do what 
Carthage did.””. The fact that India 
had. satisfied. eighteenth century 
England for the loss. of America 
prompted Seeley to use the Asiatic 
empire ‘for his text. The rising 
school of imperialism was then -on 
its knees: in rapt wonder: at. the ex- 
tent of the overseas empire. But the 
Manchester: school of Liberals was 
inoculated against ‘* Mervousness ’’; 
it merely. had a premonition of fur- 
ther wars and political aggrandize- 
ment. 
As soon as these two schools locked 
‘horns a romantic. young newspaper 


man in Lahore constituted himself 


the imperialist .spokesman, bidding 
them. rise- to their feet ‘‘ gentlemen 
unafraid’ and contemplate their 
ardors: and endurances in - India, 
where ‘‘lived such as fought and 
sailed and-ruled and loved and made 
é6ur..world.’’ ‘Meanwhile, Professor 
Seeley’s stimulating lectures aimed 
to examine soberly the underlying 
reasons for British expansion, to de- 
termine the status: and condition of 
‘British oversea: dominions. As a 
student of history he could find no 
analogy” for the British Empire, 
least -of all for its Indian section, 
and he was.concerned in examining 


its future value and relation to the . 


mother country or, more accurately 
in India’s case, the suzerain. But 
‘his }ractical. deductions, moré than 
justified during. the recent war, . fell 


upon deaf ears. The rival schools of 


Er tticy began, under the lowering 
clouds of Big Busi a 


the fact sien England, following the 
example of her French rivals and 
the historic Asiatic invaders from 
Central Asia, had utilized Indian 
troops to conquer and hold India. An 
Indian’ Prince signed for India ‘the 
‘Treaty of Versailles in 1919: 

But how many other anomalies 
jurk in these Oxford volumes! And 
the story they unfold. has more 
claims upon American attention than 
would at first appear.. The loss of the 
American colonies was 
for by India. With France + the -en- 
emy, it was in North America and 
ndia, almost sim . thar 
the British and French fought for 

After . hm 





wallis fades from the. American scene 
te shine again as a brilliant pro- 


had| consul in India. -At the close of the 


eighteenth century an American boy 


Ochterlony was born: at Boston ard 
‘educated at our oldest preparatory 
school, Dummer Academy, at Soutn 
Byfield, Mass.; before he went to 
India as a cadet in the service of the 
East India Company. There he rose 
to. distinction asa soldier and ad- 
Yministrator, and is remembered: to- 
day by an imposing monument at 
Calcutta. . Lastly, a great American 
university owes its early endowment 
ta amoney earned in Indian trade as 
well as its name to the Angio-Indian 
donor. Elihu Yale was the son of a 
New-Haven settler, amd became the 
bcapable Governor of Madras, who 
plays’ an important part in the his- 
tory of Mr. Roberts. . 

When Seeley was lecturing Victo- 
rian England, pessimism was rife as 
to the benefit England was confer- 
ring on India. The witty Max Beer- 
dohm has earicatured Matthew Ar- 
nold being asked by his niece;_Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, if he was ever 
really serious. -But no verses. of 
Uncle Matthew were takén more se- 
riously and quoted more by the poli- 
tician and editorial writer than. the 
following: : 

The East bowed low betoro the 


blast 
In patient, deep’ disdain; 








eonflict of ideas and ideals ending in 


the regrets and recriminations which 
were: only obiterated by a great 


. statesman Jike Campbell-Bannerman. 
I can do no better than quote Mr. 


Chesterton's conclusion to his ‘** Vic- 


torian Age in Literature ": 
‘The world was full of the tram- 
pling of — new forces, gold 


~ opened across Africa; and the 
great Queen died. 
It. was: natural, however, that In- 
dia, over which the Oriental imag- 
ination of Disraeli had elevated a 


British sovereign as Empress, should 


bear the brunt of Seeley's analysis. 


To Victorian England, seeking an 


outlet for a surplus population, India 


was the sole possession which, by its 
climate and -@ vast congeries™ of 


‘Astatic. people, did not invite immi- 


gration. - Unlike Canada, Australasia 
and to a growing extent Africa, In- 


dia was not a white man's country, 


and therefore constituted the weak 
link in the chain that looped the 
world. It is curious, from what we 
to” find 


learned in the great war, 
Seeley anticipating strategic ques- 
tions which. there found a solution 
beyond his most theories. 


sanguine ‘ 
He had indeed: imagined Engiand be- 
set by a great European war taxing 
her resources and making it impos- 
sible to spare troops for holding In- 


dia. Little did he dream: that. the 


anomaly he found in the British In- 
dian Empire would turn to her ad- 
varitage in a great European erisis 


paramount expansion. 
eclipse at Yorktown General Corn- |‘ 


began his India career: Sir Davia| 








She tet the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 
The. favorite analogy for Engiand 
was Rome, and Professor Seeley was 
busy destroying that analogy. - Small: 
wonder that the imperialists. turned 
to Kipling to strum away the glcom 
with his. banjo, “ the war drum of 
the white man round the world.” 
But despite what Mr. Chesterton 
calls “*a sort of cynical romanti- 
cism *" the meod persisted. It nat- 
urally affected the most idealistic: 
manifestation of the West to the 
East, in which vast sums of Amenm- 
can money are invested, the spiritual 
enterprise in india. y. who 
framed the famous Minute on Edu- 


cation, who, though. no. Orientalist, - 
had sweepingly 


that the 


It 1s my firm belief that if cur 
plans of education are followed up 
there will not be a single idolator 
among the respectable classes in 
Bengal thirty years hence; and ; 
this. will be effected without any 
effort to proselytize—merely by 
“the . natural —— of knowl- 
Regarding Bengal, where the Brit- 
‘ish fleet first won a footing, T..F. 
-Bignold, an unknown contemporary 
of Kipling in India, ¢ynically- re- 
marked: . 

Our Church, as at present. it” 
stands, : 

Has no congregation nor steeple; 
The lands are all low-lying lands, 

And the people are low-lying 

people. - - . 

Into that mass of heterogeneous 
caste-ridden peoples how could Eng- 
land expect to inject Western insti- 
tutions, ideas of democratic govern- 
ment, of political and religious lib- 
erty? It was all very well for 
the Poet Laureate. to chant: 
“ Better fifty ‘years of Europe than | 





The Rev: Edward Terty, Chaplain to Sie Thomas Ree, 
"James 1's Assbassador to the Great Mogul, 


1923 








Warren Hastings, First Governor General of Bengal. 


From a Painting 


it- took a 


a cycle of: Cathay"; 
great deal .of saying. And for 
the moment Kipling’s ‘easy cliché 


about. East and West. sounded less 


abstruse. : But like. a-mole in 
the Dark Continent the Spirit of 
Time: from the West (as Dr. Lowes 
Dickinson has happil ed them) 
was steadily at work on-the Spirit of 
the Eternal ‘in the East. These 
three volumes outline the story from 
those precaricus beginnings down to 
the present constitutional Govern- 
ment that assures to India autonomy 
in the future. : 

But’ what a romantic story fils 
the interval! A group of merchants 
representing a private corporation, 
the first and greatest Anglo-Saxon 
trust, go to trade with an unknown 
continent: half the world away. In 
1615 they obtain a charter from 
James I. and pay the expenses of 
the first English Ambassador. They 
get scant recognition, are obliged to 
fight native extortion and the cut- 
throat rivalry of the Portuguese, 
Duteh and French. -These rivals are 
successively overcome by sea power. 
In the midst of their buying and sell- 
ing the Mogul power crumbles, and 
they suddenly find themselves suf- 
fering from the. growing anarchy. 
Mogul officials set themselves. up as 
Rajahs, adventurers with mercenary 
armies ‘scour the land,. carving king- 
doms: for themselves. Save for the 
aristocratic. Rajputs; the Princes of 
India today are descended from these 
adventurers. The. merchants per- 
force. recognized those adjoining 
— settlements. Then began the 

final struggle with the French. Both 


‘Buropeans enlisted the aid of Indian 


rulers, and clerks like Clive devel- 
oped into soldiers. With the French 
eliminated, ‘there remained the in- 
evitable responsibility of keeping or- 
der to protect their property and 
trade,..of supporting their Indian 
allies. Before they knew it they 


‘ were king-making and law-giving in 


the intervals of 
ledgers. 
“This is what we may call the pa- 
rochial period. . Now followed the 
national-period. Up to now the com- 
pany had hired their own soldiers 
and sailors, paid their own running 
—— and, after 1767, obliged to 
** graft’ or an annual subsidy 
of of £400,000 to a soi-disant protector, 
the Government in London. Small 
wonder that perpetual demands for 
money from private and political in- 
terests in England harassed a great 
administrator like Warren Hastings, 
who now from the damag- 
ing rhetorie of Burke and even Ma- 
caulay an honester man than his ac- 
cusers. But British politics were 
rotten; ‘every man indeed. had his 
price; and the price-offeréd by bioat- 
ed ** Nabobs,”’ as- the retired French 
and English merchants were known 
in ‘their respective countries, was 
gained in India..The eighteenth cen- 
tury phenomenon is in the true gold- 


balancing their 


by filly Kettle. - 


transfer of patronage from the com- 
zany to nomirees of the Crown! 
Meanwhile the company never for- 
got its responsibility. It strenuously 
cleaned its Augean stable and looked 
to the future. In 1833 it was en- 
acted that “ no person by reason of - 
his birth, ‘creed or: color shall be 
disqtalified from holding any office - 
* service.” It was established as 
indisputable principle that the 


interests of the native subjects are 


to be consulted in preference to those ~ 
of Europeans wherever the two come 
into competition.” Indigenous. laws 
and customs were incorporated into 
the company’s judicial system. Reli- 


Infanticide and sati or widow-burn- 
ing were abolished. Indian merchan- 
dise was- brought into touch with 
world markets. By the end of a cen- 
tury a private trading company had 
not only assumed the governance of 
@ country as large as Europe, ex- 
cluding Russia, but had laid the 
foundations for unity such as had 
never existed in Indian history, and 
thus fomented a nationalism alien to 
a. heterogeneous Asiatic people and 
taught them to claim privileges their 
merchantile tutors had won at Run- 
nymede. 

For ‘sheer romance. it cannot be 
beaten.. And the romance adheres to 
this early period when these —— 
chants and thelr hired * 
white and brown, fought in ——— 
shakoes and stifling ith cen- 
tury uniforms to bring order out of 
chaos rather than to the —— 
period when: Kiplihg’s ** 
— * — — —— 

These Socks trace the devious 
paths that led to the present consti- 
tutional fabric. Before and since the 
war ,our forums. have been-at the 
mercy of a small section of Indian 
intelligentsia who have been too well 
aware of our ignorance of Indian af- 
fairs. The popular subject ‘of. fam- 
ines has been glibly. ascribed to the 
British ledger. But their. incidence 
and dates are now available. Indian 
scholars are translating the old his- 
annals of pre-English pe- 

will 


1 


spiritual 
search after the One in the Many. 
They are now learning the western - 
political formula of the Many in 
One, and they will not learn the : 
son until they shed religious « 


the spirit of western democracy. 
Like Japan they will shed the Spirit’ 
of the Eternal. for the Spirit of 
Time. It may not Se long, perhaps, 
before they will even appreciate that 
caricature of Max Beerbohm, which 
represents Tennyson reading to his 
sovereign in that stifling, plush up- 
holstered Windsor drawing room: 
“Better fifty years of Europe than 





troduced. a bill for the wholesale 


— 


a cyele of Oathay. 


caste distinctions and prejudices for . 
















































‘gious rights were always respected, ~~ 
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— — the find of: ‘Bomahesque Art 


New Chronology Established for Medieval Monuments 


A Review by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE OF 
THE PILGRIMAGE ROADS. By 
4. Ei Porter. Ten volumes, 


s. Boston: The of 


Marshals Jones Company. 


HE general world uphtaval— 
wars, earthquakes, tidal 
waves, Einstein theories, Bol- 
shevism, ectoplasmata, Fas- 





riods when these works of 
finished, as proved by bie Riven 


not all other authorities. 
of medieval arche- 
“ too. often loved the 


compromise, the truth of which was 
never in any absolute fashion 
proved."’ The chronology of the 
monuments of the Ile-de-France was 
accepted and used as a cemparison 
- with which to determine the dates of 
other monuments not only in France 
but in other countries. “ Any docu- 
ments,’’ says Professor Porter, “ in- 
consistentwith the a 
system thus grew up were 

set aside.” tie siven a Bat of 43 
** dated: monuments ’’ which stand up 
in the majesty of fact to confront the 
theorists. Not that the theorists ac- 
tually ignore the dates and ee 
- ments, but in order to bolster 
their pet chronology by two rival 





versive his chronologly is may he 
judged from a few examples: Frout 
Périguex is moved back from 1120 
to 1047; the crosses of Hexham and 
from the twelfth century 
to 740 and 670, respectively; the 
Apostles of the Milan Cathedral, 
from the end = the thirteenth or the 
‘beginning of the fourteenth — 
to 1186; the pulpit at Canosa, from 
the end. of the eleventh century to a 
time anterior to 1041; the 


Cagliari 
pulpit, from 1260 to 1162. He con- . 


fesses that at one time he himself, 


Ambrogio 
altar, but later discOvered that an 


. |inacription on it definitely relates it 


to the ninth century. He has be- 
come vonvinced that the assumed 
constant, progression from lower to 
higher forms—evolution applied to 
art—does not exist. There are hosts 
of proofs instanced where early work 
is fine and noble, and later work 1s 
were|crude and rougk. He recognizes 
** that the lapse of even six centuries 
brought on occasion a change of 
style so slight that we are unable io 
detect it, if it exist at all.’’ 

His work is devoted to showing 
that the documents and the monu- 
ments are in wand in perfect 


dramatic, 1} 
istic, but {he thinks} m more con- 
vincing than that hitherto im-_ 
agined. 


One has to revise one’s whole no- 
tion of medieval art. Instead of long 
Greary centuries of biankness, men 
of creative genius were always at 
work; ‘‘ sculpture in stone never 
ceased to be executed in Europe.”’ 
Occasionally it is discovered that in 
some little out-of-the-way hamlet 
in Spain or in Italy or in Germany, 
a sculptor or an architect was doing 
great . The archaeological 
Noah on voyages of discovery over 
“the uncharted waters ’’ of the sup- 
posedly barren eleventh century sud- 


Santiago de Compo:tela, La Coruna, Cathedral. 


denly catches sight of one submerged 
Ararat. -He moors his ark on. its 
side.and finds a temple or a tomb, 
perhaps with a date on its lintel. 
Thus in. 8t.-Genis-des-Fontaines in 
the Eastern Pyrenees, there is a 
lintel of Byzantine type with a series 
of eight Apostles and a date—1020- 
1021: The keen Noah—or Knower-- 
is fortified with a compass which 
tells him whgre he is. He can tell 
whether to look to the south or to 
the east for his orientation. He de- 





tects in the draperies of these Apos- 


Se ape earygune ty are 





tles, especially im the _ sleeves, 
definite analogies with those depicted 
in an ivory of the seventh century or 
a book cover of .German design 
dating from the ninth or tenth 
century. 

In the next village to St.-Genis, 
St.-Andre-de Sorrede, there is a lin- 
tel, which is own brother to the 
other and possibly by the same 
sculptor, though perhaps to be dated 
ten years later. It is a fragment of 
a relief marvelously mutilated. What 
does it tell? Whether it be an Apos- 





Portico de fa Gloria. 


tle or not no one knows but the 
gentleman's legs are crossed: seem- 
ingly a very unimportant detail. But 
the convention of “ crossed legs ~’ 
can be traced back almost as far an 
human beings had legs to cross. A 
spandrel figure in Zwarmotz in Ar- 
menia dates from 641-661 crosses 
his. So does a Roman relief in the 
Museum in Cairo; there are 

of examples in ivory. carvings. Pro- 
fessor Porter thinks he is justified 
in conjecturing that it originated in 
Greek Asiatic monuments and is 
found in widely diffused carvings all 
through the East and the West. By 


to date some undated sculp- 

to attribute its authorship. 

Certain carved pulpits at Canosa, 
at BSiponto and at Monte San An- 


—— Even in Northern 
are found examples of carv- 


Europe 
ing not less striking. At Regensburg, 
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Interviewing Lady Astor About Her Bill 


Conversations With the First Woman Member of Parliament. Before ‘and After 


By CLARA T. MacCHESNEY 


ADY ASTOR’S bill prohibiting 
the purchase of liquor at a 
public bar by a person under 
18 years old has become a 

law “enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and the 
Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled.’’ So runs the legal 
phraseology which gives form if not 
foree ‘to that British legislation with 
Which. the King has, in fact, so little 
to do. ; * 

Just before the bill came up in the 
Commons I talked with Lady Astor 


and that her figure is that 
young girl. *- 

** So sorry;”* she said, “‘ but I got 
mixed, somehow, in my dates. I am 
to play with. four‘members of Parlia- 
ment, but I'll give you a few min- 


of a 


given you all the facts about the 

bilt and what I-am trying to do. It 

comes up day after tomorrow at 11. 

We have a two-hour debate on it; 

and if by 1 o'clock it is not called 

tor a third reading it’s laid off for 
. 





and’ again just afterward. By the. 


kinan 4 


of this Virginian 
and first woman miember of the 
mother of Parliaments: I was also 
“present in the House of Commons 
when the bill was. debated’ and 
passed. But she declined to.express 
any personal opinion on total pro- 
hibition for England. ~ 

Promptly at 11 o'clock (at the hour 
and on the day. appointed by her for 
the ‘interview) I-rang the bell at 
4 St. James Square and was shown 
into a large drawing room paneled in 
white wood and - simply . furnished. 
The three deep west windows are 
screened with thin white curtains. 
Between are- two high bookcases. 
The pictures (all landscapes) are of 
the eighteenth century period. Large 
easy chairs, several tables, ample 
couches,. many, many books, a few 
“photographs furnish the room. Two 





them. is a framed photograph of - 


On it are written these words: To 
Mrs.. Waldorf Aster, tn grateful re- 


by John Sargent in 1907. It shows 
her full face, is vibrant, vivacious, 
with hair-en pompadour, high above 
her forehead: a splendid lieness. 
While I waited for Lady Astor her 
very efficient political . secretary 
gave me some data about her liquor 
bit. It is very difficult to get a so- 
called private member's bill before 
the House of Commons, especially at 
such a crowded session as at pres- 
ent. By good, fortune, Lady Astor 
came third in the voting which con- 
fers. this privilege. She had agreed 
heforehand to introduce this parti- 
cular bill. In the beginning it was in 
the form of a petition, promoted and 
signed by 118,000 teachers and 
** high-minded people."”" These peti- 
tions asked Lord Bryce to present it 
to the Board of Education. It thus 
aid not originate in the temperance 
societiés, as so many have asserted, 
though it was adopted as one of 
four points of the Temperance Coun- 
cil of the Christian Churches, every 
denomination being represented. 


As it was originally introduced ‘it . 


prohibited the purchase hy young 
people under 18 of any kind of 
drink at a public bar. But it left it 
open for older persons to xtand treat 
if they so desired. The bill was 
amended so as to provide thet *" no 
young people under 18 may be 
served with drink for consumption 
in a bar, whoever pays for it. But it 
permits young people to procure 
either cider or beer with a meal, not 
im a public bar’ but in the licensed 
premises where meals are served. 

In a little while I was taken up- 
stairs and ushered into Lady Astor’s 
morning room. It is.a small room, 
also paneled iif white wood, and was 
that day filled with. sunshine and 
masses of. flowers. Many water- 
colors of the Astor children hang on 
the walls. A large and fully 
equipped writing desk stands by the 
window;  simplicity.. and comfort 
Lady Astor entered quickly, dressed 
for tennis, -with a racket under her 
arm. One’s first impression: is that 
she is smaller than one had thought 


some time. 
admission. 
** What do I think of prohibition 


1’ send you a card of 





utes: My political secretary has|- 


winding corridors and up more steep 


individual in full evening dress and 
gold decorations, who compelled us 
to sign our names and .addresses 4n 
a large book. E 

On we hurried again. until we 
opposite the Speaker's chair. The 
usher, also in full dress, with gold 
chains, gave me a front seat in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, 
saying, as there was'much space. be- 





_ “ Sit in the middle of ‘it, so you 
Won't get too warm!” I was grate- 
ful, for he crowded. no one in be- 
side me. 

Viscount Astor and his oldest son 
sat just in front of me in the Peers’ 


jooke@® up and threw him a radiant. 


On the floor, directly opposite, on 


iH 
aUPEE 
Pt 


h 
é 


RELY 
Hi! 
Hie 
pet! 





j 


| 


stairs until we encountered a heavy. 


Gallery. When young Astor came in | ; 
and breathiess, his 


(filibustering we'd call it), the vote 

stood 257 to 10: ©. : pte 
But those’ were two highly inter- 

esting and very exciting hours. The 


mor, especially the Labor Party, 
which was almost unanimous for the 


to put on his black top hat every. 
‘time ‘he sat down, which was. often. 





whole- House was in a high good _hu- |: 





eivilization is built up of vexatious 
restrictions. I, for instance, would 


_ like to jump into St. James’s Park. 





» man? 


lake and take 4 swim,”’ 

“It is dry!’ cried many mem- 
bers amid great laughter. 

“1 meant,”’ Lady .Astor retorted, 
‘* when the water was in ft. I did 
not say ¥ wanted to drink it. I 
wanted a swim.” 
~ As she talked Sir Frederick Ban-.; 
bury seemed crouched down in his‘ 
* seat under his high hat as if endeav- 
oring to make himself-as small as 

A division was called for and 
tellers named, Lady Astor being one. 
The members then divided and went 
out into the lobby. 

In five minutes all filed‘ back.. The- 
four took their places tn line, stand- 
ing, facing the Speaker, “bowed 
very low. Lady Astor, as chief teller 
for the bill, announced the figures 
and emphasized: the fact that the 
Opposition had only mustered 10 
votes. i 

Afterward I went to Lady Astor to 
congratulate her on the victory. 
“* Yes,"’ she said, *‘ it was a. triumph 
for the. woman’s vote. Not even 
Demosthenes nor any other great 
man. could have got it through. My 
speech was the most difficult I ever 
made. And I had not intended to. 
say some of the things I did. . ss 

“ Do I believe in suffrage for wo- 
Why, I was born a suffra- 
gist! No, I did not take part in the’ 
militant movement here,. much as I 
would have liked, for I was (with a - 
smile) otherwise importantly~ en- 
gaged! I subscribed to the move- 
ment, fiad many friends in it and 
was deeply interested.” 

** Yes, Mrs. Pankhurst is a great 
woman, living quietly in Canada, I 
believe. She, or her type of woman, 
is most needed in Parliament: one 
who is interested in the laws gov- 
erning the life of women and chil- 
dren—not the feminist type.” 

She turned to her bookcase, took 
up her Bible, and said: matey 

‘I was reading this chapter  this- 
morning about Ahab.’’ And she read 
a verse to illustrate her ‘meaning. 
‘Mrs. Fawcett is a great woman, 
toe, the best here in England to-. 


** It depends entirely on the will of | 
the people." She would not give 
her persona) opinion about it: 

What she works for unflaggingly 
is to improve. the .conditien of the 
unfortunate women and children of 
the laboring classes and to help 
enact laws toward that end. 

She believes in: 

Equal guardianship. - : 

Equal pay for equal ‘work. - 

4 qual opportunity in the civil ser-* 
vice, the professions and industry, : 
Equal franchise. : 
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Lost. Edens of England 


Life and Work in the Slow-Changing Country Districts 


ane —— LIFB AND 
R ©. Pulbrook. 


WOR. 

Tusstestess” SP — York: 
G. P. Putnam’s 

HE. war seems to —— sent 
us abroad at home to take 
stock of its. repercussions 
upon the rural life and work 
which are the heart. and 
mainstay of a nation. With Mr. 
Pulbrook’s idea in mind, an Amer- 
ican duplicate of his book might be 
well worth our writing. On these 
shores, as well as. in England, the 
‘desperate economy of war chal- 
lenged the genius of the people and 
revived many. a native art and in- 
dustry that was well-nigh extinct 
and which may, now that the neces- 
sity has gone, lapse into oblivion. 
Though political irony may: rust the 
romance, yet the factitious war· 
time industry of mahy a disused 
New Engiand shipyard may become 
a tradition for our rising generation. 


With Mr. Pulbrook, we find our- | 
and 


selves recalling? 
character of rural England, en- 
deared to the reviewer by memories 
of English schooldays when the 
sense of continuity from the past 
and a Victorian tradition was in 
peril of change. The rapid passing 
of Victorian London was atoned for 
by excursions into a rural Georgian 
and Victorian England. But the 
war has laid violent hands on those 
precious survivals. That so much 
of their charm has suffered a change 
into “ something rich and strange,”’ 
that so many survivals and memo- 
ries of rural England are vanishing, 
is amply proved by Mr. Pulbrook’s 
text and pictures. We have pre- 
scribed Washington Irving’s historic 
portrayal for our young and_ are 
. turning to the novels of Mr. Archi- 


the chasm 


mote, when living was still a fine 
art, and a rare dignity clung to its 
amenities. But first and last we 
shall go to the master whose Wessex 


sistently 
haunt one in turning Mr. Pulbrook’s 
pages! 


During an armistice sojourn ft was 
natural to hear the old cry of “ Back 
to the Land.” Who was not in- 
trigued by the ardent dream of the 
English Guild School? Wearied -by 
the great struggie, so drastic in its 
economic and social phases, . which, 
as the Guildsmen told us, crystallized 
the naughtiness of urban concentra- 
tion, <dmmercial exploitation and 
expansion, the blighting materialism 
of our- mechanistic age,. we heark- 
ened to their brave dream of rural 
recrudesence. Like Antaeus, Eng- 


land would derive strength for any/|. 


submarine menace of the future. 
The. post-war problem of housing 
was to be solved by a return to the 

. land, a redistribution and a rehabil- 
itation of what was once Merrie 
England. One felt that William 
‘Morris had not lived in vain. Alas! 
human nature % perverse and ‘pre- 
fers a grinding materialism to 
Utopia. 

But Mr. Pulbrook shows us our 
lost Edens. He successfully presents 
that perennial appeal which always 
hes at its mercy our simple as well 
as our sophisticated minds. At 
least it was the intellectual who re- 
sponded to the intriguing Guildsmen, 
the hortations of Messrs. Belloc and 


no cause for regret. 
the happy sacrifice then Mr. Ches- 
terton has rhymed the moral in his 
“ Song of the Oak "’: 


The * Druids ‘ waved their golden 


swords 
And | danced about the Oak 
When sacrificed @ man; 
But tho the learned search and 


Instead of Brook Farms our ” real- 
tors * ’ brazenly lured us. with the 
‘* gentleman’s estate” 
“ master bedrooms.’’ The cartoon- 
ist has immortalized the joys of the 





and its” 


Sabine Farm, while its economies are 
intensely involved with the Buresu 
of Agriculture, the State Farm 
Bureaus and the Chicago wheat and 
cold storage markets. But despite 





cut acres with an elephant, we shall 
continue to hear “the voice of the 
turtle,” bearing in mind Mark 
Twain's opinion that no respectable 


rae 


FiErE 
g 


r ** gentleman farmer.’ 
teams of eight oxen drew th 
, Cheese and even butter were 
from ewe’'s milk to which, az 


ie 


gg 
i 


r-poet, r 
We commend the idea 


2 


was known to be liberal with 
ale. In Hereford, Som- 


no longer twisted into the Kern 
Doll and escorted to the farmhouse 
with proper ceremonies.’’ followed 
by a hearty supper with plenty of 
cider and ale. Though gleaning is 
outworn, the parish church in many 
sections still sounds the gleaning 
bell. The romantic story of Ameri- 
can migrant workers in the West 
has its English counterpart’ in the 
annual descent of London slum fam- 
ilies upon Kentish hop and fruit 
orchards. Women once played: an 
important part in farm labor, a réle 
revived during the war. Traditions 
of county soil are reflected in the 
misogynist, Dr. Burton, who, in 
ej 1771, wl @ the stubborn Sussex 
soit in his ungallant query: ‘“‘ Why 
clis it that the oxen, the swine, the 
women and all other animals are so 
long-legged in Sussex?’’. But Mr. 
Pulbrook reminds us that women 
were local officials like church war- 
dens in the past. To rural crafts- 





Sussex couplet it. was at Buxted 
that 


Master Huggett and his son John 
They did cast the first can-non. 


to him. But there are plenty of old- 
timers wise in country lore. Few 
American villages can rival Saints- 
bury, whose old roadmaster was also 
clerk, Greek scholar and mu- 

last American Town 

at Nantucket, but-he 


The English market day or fair 
is lost in antiquity and picturesquely 
wrested from 


One is tempted to quote-old market 
tions against prof- 

its forms which are 

market itself. So 

selling — ‘take place before the 


ringing of the market bell, others 
could buy —_ 








Beating the Bounds—Si. Michael's, Oxford. 


market towns levy toll on all goods 
sold within their jurisdiction by 
any one dwelling outside. 

Trading stin obtains in this coun- 
try as well as ‘in Engiand, and re- 
mains a matter of primitive barter. 


Exchange is the order of the day, 
going by the name of contra ac- 
counts. It is an easy matter until 

day comes, say, every six 
or twelve months, when one of the 
parties visits the other, spending. 
the evening comparing ‘accounts 
and settling values. Coals are 


weighed against joints of meat, ; 


dairy produce against groceries, a 
funeral against bread or feed for a 
horse, repairs executed by carpen- 
ter or builder against ordinary 
household commodities. 


But it is naturally on the seaboard, 
in Engiand as well as America, that 
survivals are most persistent. ,Mr. 
—— notes the same succession 

of steam and motor power to that of 


“ Who whipped the hake? ’’ cries 
the man of Zenmor who would 
arouse the ire of one from St. 
Ives. In that dim era when leg- 
ends were actualities hake sadly 
plagued the St. Ives mackerel fish- 
ers, so hoping to improve their 


conduct they whipped with little - 


rods the largest they could catch 
‘and cast it back into the sea, 
thinking it would spread the news 
Nestling under a’ jutting chalk 
headland is a village which per- 
haps finds fishing and catering for 

visitors less remunerative than its 
former trade of smuggling. Its 
neighbors tell a scandalous tale 
that when the hour of putting 
forth arrives its fishermen light a 
candle half way up the cliff; 
should the flame flicker, ‘tis too 





windy to go to sea; should it burn 
steadily, then surely there is in- 
suffieient breeze to fill the sails. . 


How long wil) it take a similar leg-° 


end to enshrine our rum-runners on — 


the,Great Lakes and our extensive 


\ F 
tatoes, whereas in the north “no 


more unlucky day for the use of. 


old church at Portsmouth, N. H., 
distributing 


fulfills an old bequest in 
loaves of bread. 
numerous ancient charities: . 


the necessary income, and the ten- 
ant may be determined in the old 
manner, as by candle auction at 
Tatsworth, Chard and Upwey or 
by drawing balls at Yarnton. 


It is, — in his —— 
Time 


chapter, 
Foiklore,’’ psa Mr. —— = 


pean heritage, only here and there 
are folksongs and dances preserved - 


wealth, burial in woolen garments 
was enforced under a penalty of £5. 
The kena need greats rich in re- 

as to the astrological pros- 
seata'de the upenk or decane 


of the deceased. At birth a silver 


coin for luck is still pressed into the 
tiny hand. ‘‘ In the dales of York- 
shire, custom prescribed * * * an 
egg signifying the necessities of life, 
a little salt [the luxuries], a silver 
coin [money or riches], and a match 
[to light the way to Heaven] ": 
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Seeing America On Pegasus 


MR hy? — ——* extions — ‘Charles V; — 


\MRRICAN POEMS AND —— 
By J.C. Squire. pp. New 
A 


Vv 
. P. Dutton € 


THR ‘gooD COMRADE — FAM- 
RIES. By Paul t Mow 84 
ork: E. P. * patton 6 Co, 


. New 
iy f TRUMPETER OF ‘THE DAWN 
HAR POEMS. By Alfred 


Biount, Ltd. 


HE manners and customs of 
Americans have long in- 
trigued Englishmen occupied 
with the pursuit of letters, 
arid the volumes of Amer- 

ican “ Impressions ’’ and American 
** Notes ". turned out as the fruit of 
their journeying to our shores would 
fill a good-sized shelf—perhaps, sev-. 
eral shelves. These authors, how- 
ever, almost invariably have reduced 
us to prose. But J. C. Squire, editor 
of The London Mercury, who re- 
cently sailed hither for the purpose 
of viewing these, our United States— 


perhaps because of that originality t 


which is a characteristic of © his 
genius, perhaps because he deemed 
us worthy of a nobler form of cele- 
bration—has broken away from the 
more pedestrian form of composi- 
tion to record in verse our virtues 
and our vices, to eulogize in meter 
the natural phenomena with which 
the Creator endowed the country 
and the unnatural ‘phenomena with 
which the architects have endowed. 
our cities. To outward seeming, Mr 
Squire traversed the States in 4a 
Pullman car; in reality, he was gal- 
loping hither, and yon astride Pegas- 
sus. And the result is a blue-clad 
volume of ‘‘ American Poems,” to 
which are added several others not 
American. 

If there is any one quality which, 
above. others, distinguishes Mr. 
Squire's American poems it is 
friendliness. Moreover, as this 
friendliness is. generally mixed with 
tolerant humor .the product is what 
a tobacconist would label a delight- 
ful blend.- And the fact is that 
these little pieces should be taken 
much in the same spirit in which 


long pronunciamento on the Chi- 
cago stockyards, does the poet at- 
tempt to speak ex cathedra. And 
the result is not impressive. So 


the flesh of beasts, it is a bit un- 
fair to the city which (principally 
because its geographical . posi- 
tion) makes its heief business the 
slaughtering of animals for the mar- 
ket. There is no particularly valid 
reason why Chicago and the stock- 
yards should lead to a vision of 

“The faceless phantoms of Baal 
and Moloch. 


This is not Squire at his best. 
In fact, it is sophomoric. It is the 
_ Sort of gibe which the soap-box or- 
ator revels in. The only difference 
ix that the Cicero of the soap-box 
usually selects Wall Street and not 
the stockyards for his target. 
The real Squire, the Squire of 
friendliness and tolerance, makes 
his bow in the opening piece. This, 
called ‘“ Approaching America,” 
written in stanzas of three couplets 
each, has the simplicity and the 
.-¥igor which marks so much of the 

best of the latter-day Georgians. In 
it 

Solent and Staten Island, these 
Greet erly across the seas. 
And when the skyscrapers of lower 
Manhattan appear, 

Each up its slice of skyway goes, 
Windows in thousand chess-board 


rows; 
me — lean and broad and 
un 
“Behind the rusty’ water-front, 
In — rivalry they climb, 
‘_ ‘The oddest pinnacles of Time. 
The secret of Mr.. Squire's Amer- 
ican verses is not, however, in the 
- form; nor does it lie in the close 
ness of observation, nor in their 
tolerance, nor their humor. All these 
go te produce their very pleasing 
effect. But the secret lies deeper. 
The English critic and satirist—for 
itis as critic and satirist that Squire 
is principally known—approached the 
United States with an open mind. 


** Book of Love “,: 


ewan e own Columbus, ‘voyag- 


*ling for discevery: He is 


Thrilled a new continent to know. 


And he has the power, not so much 
to thrill th2 reader as to make the 
reader experience his own titilla- 
tions. The ability to do this is none 
ype ap 

The remaining poems fn the book, 
“ Other. Poems,” as they are called 
in the title, are uneven in quality. 
At least one is most inferior. On 
the other hand, there is one that will 


English poetry 
has produced, Under the title ‘* To 
a Roman ’’ Squire has written about 
Catullus something that comes as 
near to having the manrier and qual- 
ity of the Latin epigrammatist him- 
self as it. is possible to reproduce 
that manner and quality in another 
age and another language. Intellect- 
ually suffused with emotion was the 
distinguishing ‘trait of Catullus’s 
verse; and this intellectuality suf- 
fused with emotion, with quiet emo- 
tion, is the distinguishing trait of 
Squire's elegy. Only in one respect 
has the English poet failed to profit 
by the example of his Roman mas- 
ter—Squire writes too much. His 
biography of Catullus is too com- 
plete. The Latin epigrammatic poet 
was master of the art of omission. 
But the opening stanzas, taken with 
the last two, make an English poem 

is well-nigh perfect in its 
sphere. Squire’s lines have all the 
economy combined with dignity that 


Jone will find in the Latin; and the 


Englishman also used the ‘‘ pumice- 
stone ” to effect. 
You died two thousand years ago, 
Catullus; ’ 
since have walked the 


earth you knew 
All their long: lives and faded into 
nothing, 
And still across the waste men 
think of you. ———— 
You loved your Sirmio, and loyed 
brother ; 


your 

You gave a pitiless woman all 
your heart; 

You. wrote for her, you ‘Tourned 
@ sparrow for her, 

Served like a slave; and suffering 


Some fiery songs, a few soft 

Perfect—you said you used a 
pumice-stone 

— little — a rosy song 
for_a. wedding, 

What else you did, it never -will 
be known. 

A proud ee man of fashion, 


-whom a 
Played with “oan a dropped; noth- 
ing remains $ 


beside ; 
Only we know, about a certain 
year, -- . 
You went away out of the glare, 
and died. 
And 4 your world died after, all 


the towers 
Fell, * the temples moldered, 
d the games 
Left the great circus empty, - 
the dust 
Buried the Caesars, Senators and © 
dames. v 
-* I — 3— 
A flower in a garden grew, 
Catullus; 
we saw it, and the 


: memory stayed, 
One flower of all. the flowers you 
———— — 
A ng ra- 
diance rhafle: 


Emblem « — youth, plucked, carried: 
and. drooping, : 
Out of the garden: emblem of your 


world forgot. 


Witter’ Bynner, who.before now 
has proved his ability so to trans- 
mute foreign poetry into English 
that the flavor and flower of the 
original are preserved in a product 
which is also distinctly -and dis- 
tinguishingly English, has. — 
given us a valuable 
—— This time it is the aos 


in a way no Roman could ever have 
grasped it. 


He acknowledged his appointed 

end. 

Ho tt himade be borne by the 
dark fury of the water, 


Excerpts, with the caiedtion 

a one as that given above, would do 
him injustice. His poems are so del- 
icate that lines cannot be torn out 


of a butterfly’s wing. You cannot 
preserve Vildrac any more than you 
can preserve the perfume of a 
flower. These two or three stanzas 


| (rom a poem on himself perhaps re- 


veal something of the man, but they 


And it is violence to ab- 


“Fstract them. 


I had come home late and aione-to. 





From. oe my new. friend: 
I was — full of laughter and 


New voices and first interviews. 
All the bounty taxea 
Roa ears, with eyes, 
All the loot, all the profit, 

Sang through me like wine. 
That is why I walked about, 

to myself with gestures, 

~ softly, rubbing my 


Skipping around my fastened 
room 


The red rug, the white walls, 
And the vivid light above me, 
Hi sealed, 


A fervent solitude. . 

Mr. Bynner, it is understood, 
worked many years translating these 
poems. He has done us a great 
service in bringing Viidrac to us sc 
habilitated. And if America comes. 


The flowers and 

elves do not taix 

t they are far from 
sagaciousness. Mowrer is 
beauty, and for him 
be found only where 





my room 


man holds sway. 





FIELD BOOK OF 
BERALSHIP. Grand 
~ Frank 
York: 


INCE _ their 
some twenty years ago the 


OHESS GEN- 
Operations. By 


classed among the many 
of choss literature. This new volume, 


its 

The introduction by A. B: ‘Hodges, | 
former” American ‘champion, is an 
sattractive © light = on chess; 





He came in the spirit of adventure. 


bocks of this author have been’ 


however, might be given a little, a 
'| very: little, more consideration’ than 
predecessors.. 


-Militarism on — ‘Chess- Board 


separate » headings, ot a story, 
** humorous anecdote.’ 

Of course, the most important, the 
unique, characteristic of any Chess 
book by Mr. Young is the terminol- 


a 


the 
author playing the white pieces ina 
Ruy Lopez. After aaescasled ninth 


- formation employed by Frederick 
SX See ae eee We ew 


Pillsbury was one of the greatest 
chess players that ever lived, but he 





* > 


could not be expected to stand off 
Frederick the Great, who check- 
mates him on the sixteenth move 
and thus comments on the result: 
The Grand: Manoeuvre.1 by the . 
— Re spec ea 
St. Mibiel and eompleted by the 

r — the Argonne 
-* *-* executed by the army of 
the United States under General 
Pershing, is one of the most diffi- 
cult, decisive and scientific exam- 
ples of this process in the annals 
of warfare. ; 


There 
teurs 
thing, but 


a few chess oma- 

profit in 

students 
of 


3 sort 
will pre-.|. 


— 

I who thirst for joy as a tree for 
dewfall, —* 
Turn my face away from the 
screaming city; ; 
Yonder, where the rivulet. runs in 

music . 


Beauty is dwelling. 

Who will praise the grass or ap- - 
Plaud the mosses 

If I go not hence to the place of 
beauty? 


Who will quaff slow delight at 
the pools of quiet? 

Who see fairies? 

Or again: 3 ; 

— — spiit upon 

where I vas born; 

For wall abe about the edges of tie 


— — 
‘* What have you seen?’ — 

And I call after every fairy piper. 

ig ga seen, oh, have you 
iene doen Sankt ans 
Of course, one might quarrel with 


~<Tthis poet for not seeking a more ro- 


bust muse. But to-do so would be 
wide of the mark. boty Se 0 leony 


fairies and elves, the Milt of the 
Irish singers in the. same field, he ~ 
has charm and felicity of phrase. A 


far too often a poet of excellent. be- 
ginnings and unfortunate endings. 
The charm of the work as a whole 
is, however, ‘undeniable. “ ‘The 
Good Comrade and Fairies "’ is. far 
from great poetry, but it is .very 
verse. 
To conclude with another poet of 
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uch interested, 


with me, the pilot 
bie breath: ‘Too much, 


The master of a ship is 
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early 
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chapter. 


changed in the forty 


Today 
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“Watch yoiir‘chaticé and thidw her in."!---Fleady to Put the Pilot Absard. the Maj 


And these are but single incidents 
from the long 
ting into New 
ips. 
talked of for 
_—— 


Times have 


years since the veterans of today 


HATE HE Hi i 


The 
with 


it i 
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of Pilots 
The Picked Men That Bring the. B 
Ships Up the. Bay 





Honorable Company 


At 


second te 
Island —— 
Soe 
of the little 


building: it is a floor with attri 


Heit 


and down 
cape 


long, dark corridor, past 
of importers and 


* Pilots.” 


By M. B. LEVICK . 

HE mere name of Whitehall 
Street has a smack of the 
sea that would be recognized 
in any port of the land. 
the foot of this street 
commuters into the 

story of the Staten 
. butes no more marine than news 
stands and soda fountains. 

story higher, however, 

passes, the light shines th 

transom on which is painted | in large 

are the headquarters 


squarish letters: 


empty 


FE 
. converging elevated lines pone Ey 


ee ee ie 
like half the total exports and im- 
ports of the United States. 


most part, through whose skill 


Sts 


; atti 
it val 


sife 
§ 
3 


Ae ny ant i sn] 


There are 124 of them in all in the 
two groups, New York and New Jer- 
sey, which comprise ps4 — * 
ten years, * after that rot —* 
four -centuries of England’s 


Often enough, in the end, they wait 
the oldsters are plenty 


again for a dead man’s boots, 


iy Hine: 
HoT 
«ds it 
pols 
i biel! 

ily Bi 
Hale Ba 


seep bagp ee oot od 
tore 
~<og Bo adiy—ong 


The gale 


help. 


— single day. Accidents such as 
that * accounted for many of 
In 1911 a sloop was in distress when 


— * Cramer, a 


i 
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THE WORLD OF ART: Sanity and Stage Scenery 


By H. I. BROCK 


HE time has come to remind 

é ourselves—dgainst an oncom- 
ing new season of the drama 

—that éven for the scenic ar- 


tist, the play is still the 
thing. Scenery in the theatre is de- 
signed—and ‘should be permitted and 
encouraged—not as an independent 
artistic expression, but as an aid to 
the illusion of the play. Properly it 
has no other purpose or pretext, and 
a stage setting is good exactly | in 
proportion to its in | 
Musion 
they say. 

The means is secondary. The ar- 
rival through the means at the end 
is the only test. Realism, impres- 
sionism, symbolism, expresstonism, 
the new art of nothing much at all, 
or antique abundant stage carpentry 
—each is equally useless unless the 
trick is turned. 

Of late our metropolitan stages 
have more and more been set by 
well advertised persons prodigiously 
self-conscious of an art which must 
not be denied. This art—whatever 
else it does or doesn’t—has utterly 
refused to hold the mirror up to na- 
ture or to man-made familiar fact. 
The facsimile of the actual had, to 
be sure, so cluttered up the stage as 
these men found it that they havé 
had, even for their extravagances 
and affectations, a colorable excuse 
and a certain welcome. But it is 
not to be blinked that, equally with 
the facsimilists of the actual, their 
imaginative supplanters have, in the 
concern with the means, managed 
too frequently to miss the end. 

Their art has been for its own 
art’s sake—or that art’s réclame in 
public print. And just as before, 
we who sat in front could not see 
the mimic ‘scene for the carpentry 
2nd the cabinetwork, so of late 
We have been inordinately distracted 
‘rom the action and conversation of 
the characters by the effort of solv- 
mg the puzzle of the stage picture: 
It puts a severe strain upon an un- 





— creating atmosphere, as 


Elizabethan applause and Jacobedn 
laughter), he made that little count 
—as on the -wordy side of his art 
he made the uttermost of every 
classic syllable. The Greeks also 
(it is known and advertised) used a 
certain parsimony of stage furniture 
—and made up for it with the power- 
ful line and the painted mask. 

Much ater the polite interior 
dramatists of Sheridan's school for 
scandal and pretty. wit encouraged 
the prevalence of. period furniture 
(furniture of their own period, it 
was), and upon that beginning was 
builded cumulatively all the stage 
art of Sir Henry Irving, Sir Herbert 
Tree and Our own David Belasco. 
To such point all this arrived that 
even the fourth wall was at last 
grudgingly omitted from the perfeet 
pattern of a perfectly appointed 
room that the stage had come be. 
It really seemed that the audience 
might have to be contented with 
looking through a life-sized latticed 





easement—or at the most generous, 


disciplined imagination to try (as it - 


“Were) to infer a com mastodon 
out of the. concrete jawbone of an 
artistic ass. 

Diligent and erudite delvers have 
made it plain to all of us that 
Shakespeare, who had so little Latin 
and so much less Greek, used scant 
allowance of scenic ‘gear. at the 
Blackfriars or the Globe in South- 
wark. Presumably, however (from 

the. still -reverberating echoes of 


Scene for'Joha Bairymore's “Hamlet.” Designed by: Robeit Edmond Jones. 





through a wide, French window with 
Practicable solid wooden shutters 
considerately ‘left open. _ 

Sir Herbert Tree, an enthusiastic 
showman if not always a superiative 
actor, was meticulous in the article 
of what is called realistic detail. For 
his “ Henry VIII."" the velvets in 
which Queen Catherine's Court was 
tricked out and trussed up were so 
heavy that poor little. play-acting 
maids of honor almost fainted with 
the weight of the imposed magnifi- 
cence. In the banquet. scene where 
Henry’s maskers burst in upon the 
Cardinal’s revels at Hampton. Court 
there was a dish of fruit which had 
te. be just so and precisely of ‘such 
oranges and pomegranates composed. 

Tree had also an eye for celor—an 
exigent eye. I have. known him 
change a bit of brocade flung with 

car over a gilded 
chair tor another and then another 
and then another rich pattern and 
shade, and hold up a rehearsal of al! 








(the company for-half a day while he 





had the shops. ransacked for what 
only filled his eye's fine fancy. 
‘When one of David Belasco’s 
actors is supposed to knock at an 
outer door well off stage dnd, with 
a rolling sea-legged gait, proceed up 
@ passage to the true copy of a 
practicable door that gives upon the 
visible scene, there is, in fact, such 
another door, ¢qually practicable and 
furnished with a brass knocker. 
-Preposterously unsupported -by a 
wall, it stands there in ‘the wings, 
though it is (and must remain) quite 
invisible to you who sit in front. At 


-the qoor the actor does, in fact, 


knock. .I have seen it done—most 
particularly. 

Whether the precise pattern and 
color of Sir Herbert's bit of brocade 
were or were not essential to the 
right picture, whether or not that 
invisible real door to knock upon at 
just the prescribed distance was in- 
dispensable to the right auditory 
effect, is, in each instance, a ques- 
tion which invites argument. What 


is not‘ a question—because it -is a 


fact—is that in each case the illusion 
was accomplished. You may objeci 
to the literal elaboration of the me- 
chanical means. It remains that 
Tree and Belasco did the trick.. 

So did George Hazelton and Ben- 
rimo with their courageous and fan- 
tastic of Chinese’ theatri- 
ca} devices in the unforgotten ‘* Yel- 
tow Jacket."’ So has many anothe: 
producer of plays done it with ver} 
little conscious -art beyond that oi 
the stage carpenter and house fur- 
oisher. So.did Lee Simonson for the 
Theatre Gulld most self-consciously 
do it in one memorable scene of a 
detestable German play done by them 
more than a year ago—and called 
“From Morn Till Midnight."* This 
piece presented in that.one scene ex- 
traordinanily the impression of c 
bicyele race before a throng of excit- 
ed people. Yet there was no race or 
shadow of a race upon a sheet. Al! 
you saw upon a dark stage wa: 
a rude scaffold, bunting draped, 
mounted on which were raucous 
young men in evening clothes using 
megaphones. 

Expressionism, they called it—a 
thing made, like so much else me- 
chanically _efficient, in Germany. 
Illusion’ it was—like the motion of 
the famous love boat in “ The Yel- 
low Jacket.""—that was no boat at 
all—like the oak-paneled_ solidity. of 
Belasco’s libraries and the bright, 
warm sunlight upon his seaward- 
looking terraces. - 

Robert Edmond Jones did it in that 
longshoreman’s bar in ‘‘ Anna Chris- 
tie,”’ which reeked of beer suds and 


+sea clothes, and in the. scene upon 


the fog-bound barge in the same 
play, lately so successfully revived 
in London. — It is doubtful if Pauline 
Lord’s famous “‘ whisky voice,”’ so 
muenh and justly praised, would have 
been known quite for what it so per- 
fectly was if that bar had been less 
convincing. - There was realism, 
you will, the selective realism of the 
true artist. 

Jones had turned the trick before 
in staging ‘‘ The Jest ’* for Arthur 


- 


if: 


Hopkins. And theré was no realism,’ 
only ‘the rich color of old romance 
which for us is only to be got out of 
pictures and picture books and mem- 
ories conjured up out of our reading. 
It is.a magic tapestry contrived of 
rare old words and bits of antique 
gear. That again -was' an artist's - 
triumph to transport us to a rude, 
romantical and tragical never-never 
land. But Robert Edmond Jones did 
not turn the trick with his high- 
soaring arch that tried to be .the 
ghost-walk at Elsinore, the place of 
Ophelia’s. mad singing, ahd the 
churchyard of poor Yorick and the 
-maid’s maimed’ burial. It. might 
serve, if you had a mind to make it— 
knowing your Hamiet.. But — did 
not - help. 

No more ‘did. Lee Simonson — it— 
this thing it was his only. right. busi- 
ness to do—with his ‘* Peer Gynt ”’ 
for the Theatre Guild. The stage of- 
Tosen’s fantasy was furnished with 
new-art painted playthings out of a 
German toy factory. Peer Gynt is 
of the kin of Peter Pan as well as of 
the Fauns. But he has nothing to 
do with dolls’ houses. 

In staging ‘“He Who Gets 
Slapped.”’ a reasonable approach to 
old-fashioned so-called realism served 
this same stage designer much better 
—served his author and his audience’ 
much ‘better. What appeared upon 
the scene of Andreyey’s sardonica! 
and love-sick piece was what might - 
very well have been found behind 
the canvas flap of any circus—home- 
ly literal objects like the broken: 
chair to contrast with the tights and 
tinsel and the manager’s rakishly 
disposed top hat.. In was an in- 
geniously ‘adapted setting—though 
this play relied-for atmosphere, after 
all, more particularly’ upon the 
damnable -reiteration of “that waltz 
tune which began to play whenever 
the girl and her bareback rider went 
off to do their turn before the imag- 
ined speetators. -Much may be done 
‘to ally the ear to the eye toward the 
dream state—which is the illusion. 

The like trick was used in the ant- 
hill episode of ‘‘ The Insect Com- 
edy "’ of the Brothers Capek, don> 
by Simonson for William A. Brady. 
There a very. dramatic and. simplified 
setting of the expressionist type—a 
suggestion of factory chimneys— 
might or might not have got its full 
intended effect unaided. But - the 
metallic noise of clanking and mill- 
ing that ran relentlessly through it 
all induced a sense of feverish driv- 
ing and, being driven, that extraor- 
dinarily turned the audience to the 
action. 

In Shaw's . ‘' Devil’s Disciple " 
again Mr. Simonson. had his eyes on 
the play rather than. on the’ stunts 
of his specialty. He did a very good 
job and borrowed the realist’s tiun- 
der with restraint and discretion. _It 
was not different with Miss Clem- 
ence Dane's ** Will Shakespeare,’' - 
where Norman-Bel Geddes so hand- 
somely with his scenery assisted the 
spacious Elizabethan illusion. To be 
sure, he was scolded for leaving off 
the reof of Anné Hathaway's cot- 





tage, but possibly that was in order 
to save the view of the action for the 
gallery. 

» On the other hand, Géddes in the 
Players Club's recent brief and de- 
lectable tevival of “‘ The School for 
Scandal,"’ used along with a con- 
noisseur’s selective realism in chairs 
and sofas some curious and urex- 
pected tall folding-screen combina- 
tions—an arrangement of flats like 


Innovation is net a thing we ‘grow . 
wild in this country. We prefer to 
import it. And notoriously all the’ 
artful influences-that have upset the 
reign of the fdtsimile stuge-set in 
America have come to us from 
abroad, whence come to us, in fact, 
most influences of an artful nature. 
The Russians, through Bakst and 
the ballet and eventually Balieff, 
have .arcustomed us to a.license of 
crude color and bizarre form. Har‘ 
ley Granville Barker had tried to do 
something like it earlier with the 
“solid gold faries of his .*‘ jummer 
Night's Dream *'—an ’ 
ment in ‘self-conscious stage setting 
for its own art’s.sake and in Spite of 
thé art of the play. “Also there had 
been.“ Sumurun "* from Germany to 
give us a hint of what could be done 
with colors on flat surfaces. 

Besides, sundry 


_ on tour had disseminated in selected 
circles — feminine) in 
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Barge Scene From “Anna Christie,” Setting by. Robert Edmond Jones. 


the provinces a sort of cult of dull 
velvet hangings and.very little @lse 
but declamation. To do them mere 
fustice, some of the touring artists 
were good actors as well as good 
economists and their served 
_very well. At least they hurt the il- 
- ltasion as little as they helped it. 

‘And there were. Ben Greet and the 
Coburns who affected academic 
groves—played the college campuses 
and used the greenswafd and the 
shrubbery where others had em- 
ployed the proscenium, the flies and 
the flats. 8 

But through ali this-—and in spite 
of all these—the school of Irving, of 
Tree and of Belasco substantially— 
very substantially—held its own. 
Held it till very recently. Then came 
the deluge. The grotesque, the af- 
fected and the geometrical descend- 
ed upon us out of Germany, and the 
last year saw our more promising 

- scenic experimenting with 
what they called expressionism. The 
Germans had staged Shakespeare on 
steps like Babylonian pyramids—and 
doge it very well. Therefore all our 
stages. must be transformed into 
staircases. 

Then came the Moscow Art 
Theatre—prof rs of perfection. in 
both atmosphere and action. Their 
players appeared first in the barbar- 
fe Russian setting of ‘‘ Tsar Fyo- 
dor R Hamlet and Rich- 
ard IIl. in one. Having séen “‘* Boris 
Godunov *’ at the opera,.the Diagh- 
lieff Ballet and the Chauve Souris, 
we_were measurably prepared for 
the Czar’s palace, which. Stanislav- 
sky’s artist borrowed bodily .from 
the Kremlin. Richly arabesqued 
and crudely .colored, it flaunted it- 
self before our Western eyes. - The 
illusion was almost -miraculous. «It 
hardly occurred to us that all this 
splendor of a semi-Qriental Court 
was, in truth, realism—historic real- 
ism. It was, in fact, a true copy of 
the twelfth century original, even to 
the low ceilings and the doors that 
a tall man must bow to pass. . Then 
came ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard,” done 


Carolina 
as.in Russia. The big porcelain 
stove supplies the one distinctive 


such another old house of just such. 


sometime siave-holding State west of 
the Mississippi. 

No one of us had any first-hand 
knowledge of Russia—a remote and 
alien region of Czars and serfs read 
about in books and autocrats of the 


touch of meticulous verisimilitude. 
r only neglect in a place on such 


would allow the or-. 


raggedly up to. the 


, irginia 
point—insinuated by this 
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‘qualification—is not the authenticity 


of the realism. It is the effect. of 
what of. realism is used—the illusion. 
And in the Art Theatre’s “‘ Cherry 
Orchard" the Musion ot this indoor 
scene is as complete as the illusion 
of the play. If for some of us the 
iusion was not so complete in the 
other two settings—the drawing 
room and the oufdoor s¢ene—that 
might be because of details of real- 


ism too purely Russian. The play | they 





in. its homely way as “ 
in its grand.style: Not many of us 
lave lived close enough to the sewer 
level to be quite sure whether the 
of the cellar lodging of 
Go s ** Lower Depths" presents 
Hiteral fact or an instructed 

tion the sordid. Not less ‘in both 
these cases, however, is the atmos- 





“- phere created—the illusion aided. - It 


is ao notwithstanding that for the 
average American among the on- 
lookers the most authentic details of 
the background might be as imagi- 
nary as those of the “ Blue Bird "’ or 


Railway Bridge Scene From “Liliom."’ Setting by Lee Simonson. 


Photo by Francis -Bruguitre. 


tall arches. Shakespeare is not. the 
sort of stuff to use for hangings on 


not be made to live cabined: in 
doll’s house. 
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By K. E. RICHTER 


EHIND ‘the bars of a cell in 
the political prison of Nieder- 
schénenfeld peer forth two 


and filled with the determination to 
carry the gospel of his mission into 
every hamlet and hovel of the Jand, 
with or without the consent of those 
whose salvation is to be effected. 
What is the mission which fills the 
heart of this remarkable man, who, 
although but 29 years of age, has 


Poet of German Class Scmeide 


Strange Career of Ernst Toller, Who Writes His 


mento to all who were sick at heart 
of endless, futile warfare, and thus 
he laid the feundation for a politi- 

topian 


a military 
-| had been a 


ner’s arrest, Toller was elected mem- 
ber of the strikers’ committee. 
Shortly after the settlement of that 
strike he was arrested, charged 
attempted treasoh, and thrown into 
If, therefore, he 
revolutionary by. sympa- 
thy and sentiment, he now became 
one by conviction. 

.The solitary hours in the quietude 
of his prison cell. were devoted to 
study and meditation. After his dis- 
charge he again plunged into the 
revol current running 

in Munich, during November,’ 1918, 
which led to his élection as Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 


among | Laborers,. Peasants and Soldiers’ 





exerted such tremendous - influence 
in the political life of Germany ever 
since his twenty-fifth year, yet ab- 
horring politics and disclaiming the 
methods and modus operandi of poli- 
ticlans? 
A spirit, never before experienced, 
born in the turbulent times of the 
social revolution, prevails throughout 
the present-day literature of Ger- 
many. The seething whirlpool’ rag- 
- ing in the breasts of millions breaks 
forth from individuals in passionate 
outbursts and exuberances of protest 
against the existing order of society, 
that has brought about present con- 
ditions. This primordial force seeks 
and finds expression in prose and 

* poetry, and in this struggle for ex- 
préssion it is frequently not extraor- 
dinarily selective in form and dic- 
tion. Occasionally this spirit does .not 
hesitate to use primitive words and 
phrases that often border on vul- 
garity. 

But for ali that one must admire 

. the power evidenced by the works of 
these ultramodernists, such as Deh- 
mel, Wassermann, Fritz von Unruh, 

Wildgans and—the youngest of all 

** New Germany *’—Ernst Toller. 

Ernst Toller, born Dec. t, 1893, be- 
came a revolutionary not by tem- 
perament nor environment, but by 
conviction. His father, a merchant 
im the small town of Samotschin, 
near Bromberg, Province of Posen, 
was blessed with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, leaving his family not in afflu- 
ence,. but at least in very comfort- 
able circumstances, permitting the 
boy, who was then but 16 years old, 
to finish his studies in the ‘‘ Gym- 
nasium” three years later (1912), in 
his nineteenth year. The next two 
years were spent in university 
studies at Grenoble, followed by 
travel, bringing him to Denmark, 
France and Italy. End.of July, 1914, 
on his way to Paris, he reached 
Lyons on the fateful day July 31. 
Disturbed by the threatening political 
situation, he sought advice of the 
Gernmn Consul, who assured him 
that there were no possibilities of a 
war between Germany and France, 
and advised him to continue his jour- 
mney to Paris. The very next day, 
Aug. 1, French papers openly dis- 
cussed the impending war with Ger- 
many, which induced Toller to‘leave 
Lyons for Geneva... Twice arrested 
on this trip and twice released, he 
was one of the last to reach Swiss 
soil before the boundary between the 
two countries was closed. Without 
delay, and convinced that it was his 
duty toward his country, he en- 
listed in . Munich. The thirteen 
months of service in the ranks and 
in the trenches, the terrifying ex- 
periences of wholesale murder, the 
blood-curdling horror felt on seeing 
the pitiful mutilation of human 
bodies by shells and shrapnel, the 
fields covered with dead, friend and 
foe by side, all these experi- 
énces filled his heart with abhorrence 
against war and its concomitant or- 
gies of hatred, villifieation and ani- 
mosities. 

When discharged as ‘deabie, he 
studied at Munich, however, con- 
stantly thinking and planning how 
to terminate this mutual butchery. 

He was attracted to socialistic cir- 
aus te ahs hope —— 
spirits, men imbued with the sdme 
longing to help their brethren. In 
his desire to know more about social- 
istic sohilosophy he attended meet- 
ings and conventions of that political 

_ party. In 1917 he matriculated at 
‘Heidelberg University, again fre- 
‘quenting gatherings of men. with 
radical tendencies and views. It was 
here that he became a real leader of 
‘German youth... His circle of friends 
realized that at ‘*‘ the present status 
of political affairs. nothing can be 
attained by discussion aione.’’ 
Hence, Toller 





issued a pronuncis- 








From the very nature of his human 
and intellectual development, 
must. expect his works to be ‘* Ten- 
with | denzstticke,’’ works with a definite 


vain attempt to apply to his works 


dynamic, impelling power, the in- 





Council, and in March, 1919, he be- 


Ernst * Toller. 


Plays in a Military 


purpose. Being born with an uncon- 
querable impulse to preach 


the customary literary standards of 
formalism. 
One involuntarily recognizes the 


Hi 





Prison 


ary and March, 1918.’’ It is a lucid 
analysis of the mental and psychic 
transformation of a loyal patriot who 
the war a fervent expounder 
e justice of his cause, as hun- 
of thousands did (on both 
in 1914, before ‘‘ the begin- 

of the Regeneration,”’ as Toller 


B 
a 


2 
5 


Blood has flowed in brooks and 
—— during the four years of . 
ie 


of na- 
precious sap must be 
with reverence in crystal bowls. 


But ‘‘ The Transformation *’ does 


has temporarily placed in power at 
the time, but it consists of devoted’ 
labor in the interest of all the peo- 
ple. Furthermore, such labor must 


‘be productive by creating the desire 


by S. J. Woolf from Theatre Guild Photograph. 


came Chairman of the Independent 
‘| Socialist Party. Even in this influ- 
ential position he used all his powers | of 


egndemned to five years in a 
military prison at Niederschinenfeld, 
where he is spending his days in 
study and writing and where he 
composed his main works, * Die 
Wandlung,”’ * Masse - Mensch,” 
“ Die Maschinensttirmer ** Die 
Rache des verhOhnten Liebhabers * 
(Revenge of: the Derided Lover), 
“Eugen Hinckemann”’ and *‘Poems.” 
For the student of litérature this 
biographical 


basis for the 


brief 
tial as a { 
discuasion literary works. 





= 
dramas according to the strait- 


os of G. Freytag’s “‘ Technique 
In fact only the last 


series of scenes with rather loose 
conn However, being based 
upon experiences, both physical and 
mental, they carry with. them the 


in a definite sense, the same quality 
and characteristic can be ascribed to 
all of Toller’s works. 
to Toller’s. own state- 
ment, his first formal work, * * Die 
Wandlung*’ (‘‘'The Transforma- 
tion **), was written in the nature of 
sketches and notes "in 1917, in the 
third year of the World War. The 
final form was completed in the con- 


for such. service also in the hearts 
of others. Merely to possess emo- 
tions @ insufficient; one must arouse 
the same emotions in others. 

In how far the little book ‘' The 
Transformation '’ has been instru- 
mental in arousing the people of 
Germany to oppose the continuance 

ot bloodshed is impossible to ascer- 
cate. It is significant, however, that 
the first 15,000 copies were sold in a 
very short time, so that a second 
edition had to be printed at the end 
of 1921, and all that in spite of 
strenuous efforts to suppress the 
sale. . 
‘During the first year of the Ger- 
man revolution, 1919, and in the 
military prison, a new work crys- 
taHized into definite shape: “ Masse- 
Mensch "' (** Mass-Man”). If in 

* Transformation ’’ Toller describes 
the psychic changes of a patriotic in- 
dividualist to a more patrotic. univer- 
salist, in his second book he attempts 
to —— the generalization, 

ted under the térm 





** the —— 

In his preface to the second edition 
(1921) Toller writes: 

The drama “ Mass-Man"’ as a 
totality is a visionary spectacle, 
which practically “broke” forth 
from me.within two days and a 
half. The two nights which I was 
compelled by force of arrest to 
spend in bed in the dark cell were 
abysses of torture; I was 
lashed by visions, by  demoniac 
visions, by visions that tumbled 
over one another in grotesque 
leaps. In the morning I sat down 
to the table, freezing of inner fe- 
ver, and did not cease until my 
fingers, —— and trembling, 
refused service 


Later in the same introduction he 
distinction 


tween bo 

the one hand and proletarian art and 
critics on the other. Without diacus- 
sing the subtleties of this differen- 
tiation in detail, he merely states 
that the bourgeois~ critic 

such literary works [as his) merely 
in terms of an editorial writer - or 
newspaper reporter, whereas to the 
proletarian author they signify the 


world of the proletarian . 

“ Masse-Mensch,’’ the title of the 
drama,’ so. difficult to render in 
any other may = giv 
us a clue ‘to the purport o 
the play. It deals not with individ- 





< Continued an Puge 21) 























By MARION LUCEY 


NEW epoch in stage _ pro- 
duction in Japan was marked 
this Spring when a. foreign 
playwright introduced a 
Japanese play on the native 
The author is Paul Claudel, 
present French Ambassador ‘to 


Tokio, and his play “ The ‘Woman 
and Her Shadow,"’ a mystic one-act 
mimodrama 


Ever since M, Claude] has been ip 
Japan he has been an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Japanese stage, and in 
particular of that form of Japanese 
drama known as. the ‘‘ No.” This 
aneient. untrimmed dramatic art may 
be regarded as a Classic visualization 
of emotion. To describe it fully and 
bring it to the reader’s mind so that 
its dramatic force may be fully ap- 

" “preciated is not a matter of words, 
but of pages .and pages of detailed 
explanations, fruits of deep study. 
Few foreigners ever understand the 
“No.” Yet M. Claudel succeeded 
in’ grasping its spirit so perfectly as 
to be able to write a play, préserv- 
ing his own author qualities as a 
mystic and interpreting his vision 
through the medium of the “‘ No.” 

In nothing else written for the 
stage by a Western playwright has 

. the spirit: of the Japanese been cap- 
tured so well, and it is seldom that 
-Japanese dramatists have 
been able to draw so much out of 
‘the materials of their stage. It 
was not a wedding of the dramatic 
arts of the West and the East, 
for "M. Claudel more than adapted 

~ Japanese matefials to a Western 
‘theme. His theme was universal, 
and he used a Japanese medium 
with an understanding that seemed 
faultless. . The acting itself was 
of a standard that neared per- 
fection. Koshiro and Mitsugoro, 
two of the finest actors of the Japa- 
nese stage, were given full freedom 
in their interpretation of the lead- 
ing roles. And not least of the fac- 
tors that contributed to the ad- 
mirably effective artistic unity of 
the presentation was the large Japa- 
nese orchestra—all Japanese instru- 
ments—*‘ samisen,” flutes, drums, 
** koto ** (a string instrument) and 
gongs, comprising fifty- 


‘se 






































- four pieces. 
* cially written for this play. 
who never before knew how 


ts may be used to 
move the spirit to sympathy with the 
mood of the artists. 

‘The play -was in one act and one 
seene, The stage as the curtan rose 
at once gave the note of mystery, 
of Mlusion, of things half seen, im- 

* agined. | A.weird blue-green light 
played .over the whole.. In the 
background a few gnarled pine 
trees emerged from soft biue mists. 
The foreground was a lotus pond, 
and beyond. was a higher level on 
which the action took place. To 
this a bridge, at the left of the 
stage, led; at the right a stone lan- 
tern loomed, its lights glowing soft- 
ly. At the baek of the stage near 
the bridge was a milestone, stand- 
ing on the borderiand between two 
worlds—the world of facts and the 
world of mists beyond, of the imagi- 
nation. The moon appeared, im- 
personated by a girl clad in silver, 
just behind the trees, Dfilliant, cold- 
ty silver, half surrounded by douds 




















fe 








ed herself. before the warrior. 
From this-point the action was car- 


eonceived and executed with an ex · 
quisite art which makes words su- 
perfious. The fan, inseparable from 
the “ No,” came into play in the 
dances. y 


The warrior told the woman of the 
shadow 
refused d 
danced. She pdinted out to him a 
branch of tree in- bloom and told 
him he could see its reflection on 
the wall. -And in truth at that mo- 
ment the shadow of a branch ap- 
peared on the dense: partition,. and, 
to their amazement, ies flut- 
tered from flower to flower—but 
butterflies from another world. A 
voice was heard in the orchestra, 
in weird. tones singing an old Jap- 
anese poem, *‘ The virtue of. speech 
is so great that it suffices to make 
leaves and flowers blossom." Were 
they victims of an hallucination? 

The woman wished to reassure 
him; she played the samisen, but 
2ven as she played, the shadow re- 
appeared in the mists and when she 
finished distant stfiins of a koto to 
the accompaniment of a drum ‘were 
heard continuing an instant after her 
playing had ceased.. Still she fought 


gestures to break its spell upon 
him. She was the shadow, she told 
him. ; 

But the shadow wandered hither 
and thither. The movements of the 
woman did not coincide with those of 
the shadow. . 

The warrior was at a loss. Which 
was reality, which was illusion? 


the shadow, trying with words and} 





Claudel’s Japanese Play 


French Ambassador Writes a “No” Drama 


ried forward by a seri¢s of dances, 
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Time went on. The modn slowly 


drifted across é 
trellis which symbolized: the 


stage behind a 
sub- 


divisions of time into minutes and 
seconds; the beams still shimmered 
on the pool. On the frontier between 
the two worlds, between the moon 
and its beams, the warrior struggied 
desperately with reality. and the 


shadow of the past. 


He rejected 


reality, which was so close at hand, 
to pursue illusion. : 


Reality, the woman, caught hold 


of him and dragged him,- but illu- 


sion, 


the shadow, beckoned ‘him. 


|\He drew his sword and made the 


gesture of tearing them asunder. 
The woman fell back crouching. He 
struck the shadow. The woman. ut- 


tered 


a shriek and died. Réality, 


illusion—he had killed them both! 


As 


out, the eterna! tragedy of man and, 
bis Greams and illusions, the moor 
had parscd overhead to the oppo- 
end of the stage, accompanied 
the fi , Shimmering clouds. 
The, curtain fell on a scene poignant 
with tragedy. The plaintive, wail- 
‘ing music died softly to its close. 
The picture glowed with the mystic, 
eerie, blue-green lights; the mists 
seemed: to conquer all. The war- 
rior turned to cross the bridge and 
stumbled with a gesture of futility, 
the symbol of humanity caught be- 
tween its world of reality and it: 
world of visions. : 
For the first time in history mem- 
bers of the Japanese imperial family 
were allowed to be present at a per- 
formance in the Imperial Theatre 





the drama had worked _§ itself 


acted by professionals as a tribute 





tothe author. 











A critic said of “The Tidings 
Brought to Mary,’ that French neo- 
Catholics do, assuredly, ; 
nothing, and. that they want ‘* good, 


thick, stu 


pefying incense 
This criticism could apply. to ‘‘ The 
Woman and Her Shadow ”’ for..to- 
grasp any intelligible meaning from 
imagination had to 


its presentation 


be given full play. However, every 
one who saw the play, whether or 


not a partisan of the 
school - of ‘* Cla 


udelisme, was 3 
obliged to recégnize it as an artistic — 
Because it was a 
most effective combination-of all the 
arts of the Japanese stage and be- 
cause of its mystical quality, it ap- 

Japanese love 


accomplishment. 































stop. at 


smoke,’” 





new French. 
” 





A Review by 
MORDAUNT HALL | 
THAT MARVEL—THE MOVIE.” By 
* Zile. Wi én- 


. Van 5 ith an 
tion wi H. Haye. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
MOST interesting study of the 
motion embodying & 


Picture, 
serious argument on the pow- 
er for good or evil of the 
cinema, is contained in Ed- 
ward Van Zile’s volume, 
Marvel—the Movie.“ The author 








Mr. Van Zile tackles the early his- 
tory of the cinema. He brings out 
that two Frenchmen, two Americans 
and two_Englishmen share the glory 


ture. -He outlines his notion that 


Robert Paul, the two Englishmen. 
referring to the six men respon- 
t for 





for the discovery of the moving pic- | tion 


four 





his argument. - 
might have just- put the pictures 
away, but some one suggested trying 


About 3 o'clock one morning 
months of 


Muybridge was an enthusiast on 
cameras and raee horses, and during 
a visit to. California he met Senator 
Leland Stanford, also a crank on 
blooded trotters. During’ the visit 
the merits of a certain horse were 


congeived an ingenious 
He placed a row of tweuty- 
cameras along one side of the 


race course. Attached to the shutter 


cameras the various threads 
shapped, and a series of photo- 
; successive 


It appears that he 


interesting that if an attempt 
made to make a real mo- 
just one brief 


minute i would have required, un- 
der Mtybridge’s plan, seven hundred 


Paul:* 
1896 © 


Paul { in their 
: , giving vent to whole- 
hearted of triumph 
They had just succeeded tn throw- 
ing=the first animated pictures on 
a screen. To compensate the po- 
lice for -their fruitiess investiga- 
Sim, Sheen, Sate Ct 36 Tae. 
producing a picture seven: feet 





calls him, entered into partnership 
with Sir Augustus and Lady Hairis 
and. made the Olympia Theatre in 
London the first picture palace in 
the world, catching the popular 
with what was called e 
“theatograph."" Eventually Pau! 
controlied eight London theatres 
showing motion pictures, and he 
made a contract with the Alhambra 
for two weeks of pictures in March, 
1896, which was stretched to four 
years. , 
Both Paul and Sir Augustus be- 


ne ved the “fickle~ public -wauid ‘soon 


tire of what seemed to be to them 
merely an ephemeral riovelty. In 
the chapter in which Mr. Van Zile 
writes that the movie grew up in 
the slums he refers to the decision 
of the natives of Stratford-on-Avon 
tiot to have their town desecrated 
by movies. The author goes on to 
say that it is not for Americans to 
jeer at the inhabitants of Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, as in. 1826 the 
Lancaster (Ohio) School f£.21rd 
adopted the following resolution: 

Such things as railroads are im- 

ties and rank infidelity. 

If God had designed that His in- 

telligent creatures should travel at 
- the frightful speed of fifteen miles 
He would . 
it through 

His holy prophets.— ' 

The author asserts that whatso- 
ever is new under the sun must 
fight for its place in the sun, see- 
ing that even bathtubs were de- 
nounced by our medical men as @ 
‘menace to the public health, and that 
for centuries’ the printing press had 
to struggle for freedom against re- 
strictive influences that looked upor 


it as an “ agent of the devil.” . 


_ In another reference to Mr. Hays 
the author says that what Judge 
Landis id endeavoring to do for the 


lic when he lifted the ban on 
| Arbuckle’s pictures. - j 
Mr. Van Zile, always willing to in- 


motion-picture producers or the pub-' 


- Past, Present and Future of the Movie 


David W. Griffith, whose “ Birth of 
a Nation,”’ he says has been ca'led 
**a celluloid Peter Pan which will 








as- 





will bring in. as much 





others. 
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: of honesty, of the regard for the ob- 


- are likewise factors to be. weighed in 





‘travel, so that Nora is 


_ Betting 





By CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 
ONOR, says one of Suder- 


pends upon inheritance, 
environment. The same may be said 


ligation to render unto Caesar that 
which is (according to accepted. law 
trid custom) Caesar’s. One might 
ndd that opportunity and temptation 


any dispassionate consideration of 
— Sadiviged! and bie pertormanse. 
Years ago, in London, I left a pair. 
of opera glasses in the cab which 
carried me from a theatre to my 
hotel. As I had not even the num- 
ber of the cab, I regretfully set down 
my loss as a charge against experi- 
ence. Not at all, retorted the hotel 
tlerk, when I mentioned my mis- 


de-| of a century the proprietor has been 





fortune. If Fd ring up Scotland 
Yard in the morning Ya get my 
giasses. This looked so much like a 
care of swank, English 
of perfection, that I was disinclined 
to follow up the suggestion. But I 
was young, Scotland Yard was a 
play of romance and mystery and 
here was a chance to get in touch 
— So I went there. And I got 
giasses—after paying 10 per 
— of the valuation fixed by an 
official appraiser, which sum was di- 
vided between the honest cabby and 
the Police Pension Fund. The clerk 
seemed puzzled at my surprise. It 
was such a common occurrence. 
That experience recurred to me the 
other night when I discovered 1 had 
left. a favorite cane in a taxi. It 
was one of the cars belonging to a 


sounded uncommonly pleasant. 
' But my cane did not reappear. It 
Was not turned in to the depart- 


tuously declare that the owner 
was ‘so carelegs deserved to 
Curious what logic can be 
do. ( 

The case of Delia's friend 
will illustrate. The la 
ployed by a 


to her own devices. She has the run 
of a large ae filled with 
costly. gimcracks. She Goes the or- 
dering and is under practically no 
supervision as ‘to what she buys or 
spends in catering to the master and 
his friends. And Nora is worthy of 
the confidence reposed in her. Delia 
knows her well and has told many 
a tale to illustrate how well Nora 


a \ guards the interests of her em- 


But Nora's steady runs a taxi, and 
it-appears that there are other care- 
less ones in this“ city of millions. 
Nora is the gainer. In fact. she is 
with the num- 
ber of silk umbrellas, gloves, fur 
searfs, leather and bead purses, not 

to mention fancy boxes of expensive 
— and knick-knacks of all 
‘gorts, Delia, in her innocent gossip, 
reported that she asked her friend 
didn’t her fellow ever give up his 
findings to their real owners, where- 


ies. 
back home—which might be a me- 


How Honest 


When to Some 


sick. ‘‘ But now what do you say 
when you go to confession? "’ Nora 
insisted, whereupon she almost lost 
her friend. The idea that there was 
anything to confess! Aren't findin’s. 
keepin’s? 

Lest anybody should be seized with 
the idea that this is insidious propa- 
ganda designed to suggest that Lon- 
don is more honest than New York I 
hasten to show that the keenest 
judges of human conduct in all the 
world—the “French and the Italians 
—eward us the halo. Not New York- 
ers alone but Americans. In the 
heart of the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
where the American students cluster 
most thickly, there is a little shop 
known to all artists who have lived 
in Paris. Here the students buy 
their paints, their brushes and their 
canvases. Here they leave their or- 
derg to have their paintings ccn- 
veyed to the exhibitions, or, if hap- 
pily sold, it is here that they will be 
packed and shipped. For a quarter 


— 


general factotum ‘to all the students. 
It is to him that the beginner is led 
by friendly compatriots as soon as 
he has his grip unpacked. .And it 
has been. he who has proved the 
standby in the last resort. 

For no student has ever been re- 
fused the tools of his trade because 
he had not the money to pay for 
them. A shrug of the shoulders, a 


* enan lk: 


* Findin’s Is Keepin’s”’ 


Are by Others 


considerable number. And felt so 
little guilt she told all her friends. 
Smuggling was a thing to boast of, 
not a crime. 

Poor Uncle 


Sam! There are s0 


ment and receives what is coming 
him. Momentarily the cashier's 
attention is diverted and the boy 





kindly smile, a pleasant word or two, 
and the article sought was handed 
over. No written promise to pay— 
not even an acknowledgment of the 
receipt. How much did he lose by 
this generous indulgence? Not one 
sou. “Some of: his debtors were poor 
boys and girls, who often did nov 





out the bundle not yet re- 
moved beyond his reach and tries to 
collect a second time. **D’ye 


blime 
me if I kin get away wid it?” he 
retorts to the denunciation of the 
cashier. There is a ring of indig- 
nation in his voice. The cashier is to 
him a hypocrite,“who would do the 


‘course of the season he attended a 


‘| beautiful and fitted in well with the 


‘| have it down on such an occasion 





same were their positions reversed. 


= 


Are We 


and the Customs and the Corporations 


Taken Lightly 


retail merchant fw authority for this: 
One of his customers was also a 
social acquaintance and in the 


large reception at her home. It was 
with considerable pleasure that he 
recognized a-large Persian rug on 
the floor of her drawing room as 
one'of his own importation. It was 


furnishings, but it was a pity to 


when it would be trampled by hun- 
dreds of feet. 

‘ He would have said as much to 
the hostess had she not been so oc- 
cupied with her program, which in- 
cluded some idealistic remarks on 
life amd its duties by a distinguished 
author. Two days later the mer- 
chant observed the rug back in his 
shop. ‘‘How’'s this?’ he asked the 
department manager; ‘‘wasn’t this 
sold to Mrs. Blank?’ “Yes, but she 
returned it this morning. Said. it 
wasn’t quite what she tea.” 


been increasingly successful since 
the first was started nearly forty 
years ago. They are all in base- 
ments, and the saving in rent is 
said to be reflected in the prices. 
The company which controls them 
installed a system which, ostensi- 
bly at least, is a tribute to the hon- 
esty of the patrons. The latter com- 
pute their own bills and pay ac- 
cordingly. There is seemingly no 
way of correcting the customer's 
statement. From 12 to 2 and from 
5:30 to 7 there is a long line filing 
up to the cashier and each man calls 
out to an assistant seated alongside 
the total of his bill. 4 

Is it always correct? Well, almost 
always, said the manager of one of 
the biggest. And is there no super- 
vision? Oh, there are detectives cir- 
culating about, he admitted. Loss? 
About 5 per cent. Which is a 
great deal more than the depart- 
ment stores. suffered at any time. 

In fact, there is one check on the 





Borrowed for the occasion! 

* Another merchant told of a coin- 
cidence which brotight him close “be- 
hind two women of superior bearing 
in time to see one deliberately tear 
a glove she was wearing. ‘‘What in 
the. world—*” began her companion. 
“I don't like them,” she explained, 
“and the only way they'll take 
them back after my wearing them is 
if I can show they were imperfect.” 
They were outside his shop. at the 
time and he followed them, heard 
the woman coolly lie to the sales- 
Woman and her companion corrobo 
Tate her story. His interventior 
produced a sensation. 





Thefts in the department stores, 


swindler which is more potent than 
detectives. It is that simple device 
of -having the assistant bawi out the 
amount quoted by the customer. 
Nominally only a repetition of the 
latter’s declaration, it is really a 
psychological test which only the 
most hardened can ignore. Bankers 
know that practically no one can 
forge a signature under the eyes of 
a stranger. The effect here is the 
same. Somebody in the line might 
have noticed! 

** We don't have to watch the reg- 
ulars,’’ said the manager. ‘* It’s the 
strangers we keep an eye on. 
cially those who talk a lot. One like 
that took the trouble to hunt me up. 
Wanted to tell me how much he 





have their rent or the price of the 
next meal. Sometimes they went 


tropolis or a crossroads village— 
considerably in -debt to the old fel- 
low. Not infrequently they dis- 
covered that they were not meant to 
be artists and that the time and 
money had been wasted. But they 
never failed to make good to kim. 
Sometimes it took five years. But 


he did not — Nor did he 
In one of the little shops of Filor-. 
ence, a lady was some 
fine old: lace. — — 
this aside for me,’’. she said to the 
shopkeeper, “1 will send you the 


money as soon as I get home.’’ 
“Why do you not take it with 
you! " he asked. “I cannot spare 
that much,”’ she replied, “ but I 
will pay you a deposit.’ The shop- 
keeper wrapped up the lace and 
handed it to her. * Pay when you 
are ready, signora,’’ he said. “ But 
you don’t know me.’’ He waved 
an eloquent hand. ‘“‘ You are Amer- 
ican '’—and se the next cus- 
tomer. 

All right then ‘as to the American 
abroad, but how honest is he at 
home—or, to be even more definite, 
how honest is he right in this City 
of New York? Let us take the lady 
just mentioned. She no sooner land- 
ed’ in New York than she dis- 
patched a money order to the Flor- 
entine merchant. But—did she de- 
clare her lace at the Custom House? 





mpon Nora laughed herself almost 


Nor a number of other things. A 


Their Artistic Ability May Be Questionable, But Not Their ‘Honesty. 


And the grinning kids in the back- 
ground agree. 

But we must be careful about gen- 
eralizing. There must still be some 
survivors who can recall the sensa- 
tion in the Tax. Department when a 
citizen called to say that his per- 
sonal taxes had been under-as- 
sessed. It was back in the ’80s, when 
local government was none too im- 
partial and “ influence " was potent. 
Of course, the visitor was misunder- 
stood. Some insidious motive must 
be lurking there. Some yellow jour- 
nal stunt to get the department in 
wrong! It took courage, _persis- 
tence and eloquence to convince the 
officials that here was an ‘* idiot "’ 
who really believed he ought to pa: 
more than had been asked of him. 

The same emotions were aroused 
in the motorman of an Amsterdam 
Avenue car the other day. It was 
one of the pay-as-you-enter cars, 
but one of the passengers went by 
without dropping her nickel in the 
box. The motorman had his atten- 
tion diverted at the moment and the 
passenger was only brought to a 
realization of her delinquency when 
she came out of reverie to find 
a nickel tightly utched in her 
-hand. On her way out she stopped 


culture and contact with those who 
profess to follow the higher ethical 
conceptions? Again it won't do to 
Jump to conclusions. A prominent 





to deposit it. “Gee, lady,”’ ex-/|‘ 
claimed the metorman, ‘‘you’re aw- 
ful honest!” 

What influence have education, 


on both sides of the counters, con- 
tinue, and the counterparts of the 
tale developed by Zola in “ The La- 
dies’ Paradise,’"" where -women of 
social standing were unable to re- 
sist the opportunity to take whai 
, are commor 
enough; but there has been a re- 
straining influence in the fact that 
the shops prosecute: offenders now 
whereas the custom formerly was tc 
retrieve and warn. 

Open: stealing ‘is, however, only 
one of the methods pursued by 
those who would possess themselver 
of the wares without payment. Us- 
ing the names of charge customers, 
pretending that packages contained 





y| less than they did, returning arti- 


cles after using them, are old gamet 
still pursued. Yet the percéntage 
of loss is very small and the attitude 
of the shops in opening charge ac- 
counts and in permitting those who 
hold themselves out to be charge 
customers to carry away their pur- 
chases is much more liberal‘ than it 
used to be. Necessarily, that must 
be due to a lessened effort to de- 
fraud. ‘ 





mostly by women. 
There are thirty-six of these res- 
taurants in our town and they have 


liked us. He kept straight for a 
couple of weeks, then started off 
with a bang. Called out thirty cents 
when his bill was seventy-five. I 
let him go until he had done us for 
five dollars, then had the detec- 
tive take him aside. He was brazen 
about it. .‘ Call the manager,’ he 
said. ‘He knows me and knows I 
wouldn’t do such a thing! “ I con- 
vinced him soon enough. He didn't 

have the money with him to make 
good, so I let him go for it. He 
came back with it, all right, but then 
he“ didn’t come again. That's the 
worst of it. You lose a customer 
when he knows you know he isn’t 
straight. For that reason we don’t 
make a holler when it’s only a, 
m- 


change with the market and they 
might not have noticed an increase.” 

Resentment plays a part some- 
times. The other day a friend was 
complaining of his difficulty with a 
pay telephone. The operator was 


the end,’’ he declared. -‘‘ When she 
worked the apparatus to return my 
nickel out tumbled twenty cents.”’ 
And you didn’t return the excess?’’ 
I asked. He’ looked at me in amaze- 
ment. “*Gad!’’ he confessed, * that 
hever even occurred to me.” A mo- 
ment later he added doggedly: 1 
was perfectly right. Didn’t the 
darned 


fifteen cents’ worth of my time?’ 





And le is really an honest man. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


have become a bearer of a conscious 
will, ’ 

No Man shall slay other Men 

For the sake of any cause, 

Unholy is —— cause that de- 


mands 
Whoever —— human blood is 
Moloch. 


Free humanity alone is sacred, 

Interrelated by mutual labor. 

This may be considered the crux of 
at least one phase of Toller’s philos- 
ophy as expressed in ‘* Mass-Man.”’ 
The goal of all human effort is the 
happiness not of the individual, but 
of ali humanity, interrelated, inter- 
dependent by ‘‘ labor *’ in the ‘mogt 
general interpretation of the. term. 
The word ‘nation’? fn modern 
times no longer signifies a well-de- 
fined, independent race of human 
beings, whose happiness can be ob- 
tained at the expense of other sim- 
ilar groups of human beings; but a 
** nation *’ is merely a cog wheel in 


an intricate machine, the efficiency | 


of which depends upon the serfect 
and harmonious co-ordination and 
co-operation of all the parts. 

Last Summer the writer enjoyed 
the opportunity of witnessing the 
premiére and several other perform- 
ances of Toller’s powerful drama, 
** Die Maschinenstiirmer” (‘' The 
Assailants of Machinery "’), per- 
formed by some of Berlin’s greatest 
artists in that capital’s largest thea- 
tre, the Grosse Schauspielhaus, 
which was crowded to capacity dur- 
ing the entire run of the play. 

The ‘‘ Maschinenstiirmer'’ was 
written in prison during the Win- 
ter of 1920-21. ‘In five acts and a 
‘* prelude "’ it deals with a strike of 
the weavers in Nottingham, during 
the Luddite labor troubles of 1815-20, 
made famous by Lord Byron's elo- 
quent speech. It is dedicated to 
“‘the English comrades: especially 
to Martha Hartley, the  sisterly 
weaver in Lancashire, and Wilfred 
Wellock, the comrade and warrior.’ 
With the brush of an artist in sombre 
colors Toller paints the misery and 
suffering of the weavers in Notting- 
ham, who, with the aid of women 
and children, all busy at the hand 
looms, eke out a pitiable living en- 
tirely unworthy of a human being. 
Under. such conditions all the coarse 
instincts of human nature thrive. 
Into this misery news strikes like a 
thunderbolt: A large machine is to 
be installed that will do the work of 
hundreds, and yet is so easily con- 
trolied that henceforth only women 


men will be employed to feed this 
machine. Inevitable starvation star- 
Ling them im the face, the workers 
deciare a strike inst the hine 
and threaten to destroy the entire 
plant. 

The whole drama in its masterful 





is one powerful 

However, no solution is offered, no 

avenue to improvement is suggested, 
unionized 


edge of mob psychology. ° 
In truly Tolleresque strain two 
other works have been written— 
** Poems of Prisoners *’ as well as 
** Day of the Proletariate.’’ The for- 
mer is a collection of verse in sonnet 
form, in which strong insurrection- 
ary passion only too often conceals 


: Proletariate,”’ the a * Requiem 
] for* the Slain Brethren.’ 


the gradual crushing of the mental | 
stamina 





true poetic sentiment. But frequent- 


ly the latter breaks through -like 
beautiful red rays of the setting sun 
through heavy storm clouds: on the 
everiing horizon. 

The other work «contains two 
longer poems, intended for choral 
use, the first entitled *‘““Day of the 


Toller is not quite within his favor- 
ite atmosphere if he does not preach. 
Only once has de deserted the pulpit, 
when writing the gallant puppet play 
‘“The Revenge of the Derided 
Lover.”” It is a two-act drama of 


one of Toller’s, 
had read the play: in 
manuscript, has come to the atten- 
tion of the writer of this review. 

“ Eugen —— ** describes 


and will-power of an ex-sol- 


infidelity of his wife evolve a tragic 
mental state that ends in utter de- 
spair and self-destruction. | 

If we then seek to understand the 
message which Toller attempts to 
preach we will experience some dif- 
ficulty in crystallizing his ideas 
within the canons of a system. Is it 


the downtrodden based upon a posi- 


| 80 striking in all ofToller’s works. In 





communism? Most certainly not! 


Poet of the ‘German Class Struggle 


— 
He is as far removed from commun- 


It is true that his ideals represent 
a certain ‘and yet are 
sufficiently individualistic, to strive 
for the happiness of each individual, 
but this must be effected through 
the happiness of humanity in. gen- 
eral. His sympathy for the op- 
pressed, his strong compassion for 


tive conviction of a “*‘ 
brotherhood,’’ is evidenced by his 
acts white leader during the revolu- 
tionary days in 1919. As such he 
preventei innumerable executions 
of death warrahts by the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, until these verdicts! 
had been confirmed by the Central 
Council. Thus no death verdict was 
carried out- at all and many orders 
for arrest were torn up. 

_ If we compare his work with those 
of others we will find some similari- 
— ee ee ee 
ences. In Fritz von Unruh’s “ Op- 
fergang.”” (written 1916) we find the 
same longing for peace. It is perhaps 
the earliest annunciation of that 
longing found anywhere in German 
literature. Here, too, we find that 
intimate tone of personal experience 


Unruh’s drama * Platz,’’ as in Tol- 
ler, we feel the futility of any -Gov- 
ernment if unsupported by the gov- 
erned, and we face the same spirit of 
insurrection against enforced subor- 
dination to traditional authority. But 
Unruh’s diction is often forced and 
sometimes fanciful, thus robbing the 
play of some of its realism. 


SEEEREPEE 
30 





In Toller we hear the threatening 





Epic Qualities Sought: in the Insignificant 


( Continued from Page 12) 
Yet shall — calico shift of her 


poor love. 
Like a king's Gnaghter’s, be all 
gold-inwrought. 


Through motherhood, middle age, 
old age, the story is shot through 
with profound pathos. The impres- 
sions are so serious, so compassion- 
ate in the ‘telling, so full of a gen- 
uine understanding .of life. The 
characters have. a kind of dumb, 
deeply-moving submission in the face 
of the insoluble mysteries of a 





and children together with a few 


sitous, so hopeless and so unre- 
warded.’’ 


Of Selina’s transition to middle ‘age 
we are told, 
Like lovely melody of-music muted 
The ear heard once and never 
. will again; | P 
So indienne on her babes’ lost . 
babyhood 
Too soon Selina looked and 
yearned in vain 
And in Middle Age there are these 
fine lines: 


Her years went roaring like a 
forest fire, 





scheme of things at once ‘‘ so neces- 


Still quickening on the rising wina 
of age, 





Stream of Pacifist Novels in France 


( Continued from Page 5) 


Mme. Ciboure confides her reflec- 
tions, hopes and fears to her diary, 
the only place where she dares to 
speak out. Her gelled son, 
whom she nurses through a long 
sickness, but who in. spite of his de- 
votion to his mother welcomes ,the 
call to the colors, and whose death 
in action on the eve of the armistice 
costs his mother’s life also. 

There is plot enough to hold the 
dated entries of the diary 


a fine study of the play of emotional | ‘ 
forces in a time of crisis, and the 


end is tragic. The strength of the 
books, however, lies in the impos- 


tion of the occult working of cer- 


of. a book is admittedly a tangible 
indication of the popular interest 
which it has aroused. It is not, how- 
ever, equally indicative of the liter- 
= or moral quality of a book, as 
e 
ritte’s 
shows. 





tives of the school, as has been said, 
are not writers of the first order, and 
a Bourget or a Prévost will still sell 
four or five copies where a Dorgelés 
or a Corday will sell one; but their 
literary ability ic nevertheless gen- 
erally conceded and the public is 
buying their books. The books them- 
selves suffer, as literature, the dis- 
advantage which is often declared to 
be inseparable from any novel with 
@ purpose, and none of them, cer- 


almost | tainly, is cheerful reading, yet evers 


human ‘interest which always at- 
taches to the story of men and wo- 
men who, gripped by circumstances, 
feel compelled .to follow conscience 
and to stand alone. 

. The most obvious weakness of the 
school at the moment ‘appears to be 
its disposition to. mingle with its de-| 5, 
nunciation of war the denunciation 
of political or social abuses in gen- 
eral, thereby sweeping together in 
one indictment things which in, fact 
are of diverse nature and origin. 
There can be no doubt that opposi- 
tion to war as such is increasing in 
French intellectual ‘circles and 


Hit 


oF 
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Scorching her onward, while —— 
their dead pyre 
Green change renewed the world. 


Finally, in Old Age, we have this: 
Whatever death may be, account it 


well, 
If Mrs. Tidmuss died. as, flower 
and tree 
And , a no more, or if her spirit 
In unimaginable ecstasy 
Within the lovely bosom of this 


Lives now enlightened, 
and serves-—iet be! 


s * s 
Tilly displayed the proper sriet 
she meant; 
— * O trumpets of eter- 


Bert Summers —— * * Well, it 


was time she wen 
(Shout, souls of Goa — from 
starry sea to sea!) 
The = were fishing very 


Stars, | clash your * rg ghinins 
shields! —a soul 1 is free!) 

In the Preludes the poet achieves 
his finest flight, reaching a realm of 
genuine lyrical exaltation. 

Arise; O loveliest! 

Break the warm toils. of consum- 


mated sleep! 
Bathe = endue thy limbs 
With dear familiar garmenis. 
—O loveliest, arise! 
Elsewhere: 
Life is the prisoning clay, 
Death the 


sun; 
Life the vague night, and Death 
broad 


Life the gaunt trenches, Death the 
dim peace won. 

Viewed from the exacting stand- 
ards of poetry, the lines are curi- 
ously unequal. Many times the 
writer, hampered. by ‘the rather un- 
happy verse form he has chosen for 

his_story, digs up quartz crystals in- 
stead of jewels, unaware apparently 
of the difference. ‘There are times, 


and 





poet all his metrical 





this brilliant study of the narrow 


The fact that one even forgives the 
deficiencies for | 
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Viennese 


Critic On 


Hergesheimer: 


VIENNA, 
EON KELLNER, a Viennese 
critic, in a long and highly 
appreciative article on the 
work of Joseph Hergesheimer, 
comes to the conclusion that 


“as an artist Hergesheimer stands 
alone." 


by one who classed the novelist as 
German in blood as well as ideas— 
classed him with Dreiser, Ben Hecht 
and H. L. Mencken as an irreverent 
German-American icorioclast intent 
on smashing the respect hitherto 
shown in our land to traditionally 
holy names of literature such as 
Washington Irving and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. But, having delved into 
Hergesheimer’s pages, the . critic 
found nothing German: about him— 
rather he found the novelist’s meth- 
ods French, vividly reminiscent of 
Balzac and Flaubert. ‘‘ This writer,"* 
he says, “ belongs to that small 
group of original spirits for whom 
no boundary posts of race or lan- 
guage exist, who are at home under 
every sky, who see and. poetically 
,8rasp the eternal soul-values, that 
which is indestructibly human, de- 
spite all the wrappings in which 
time and accidental local conditions 
seek to veil them." 

The critic finds striking points of 
contact between Hergesheimer and 
Joseph Conrad; also he notes in the 
rising American novelist a touch of 
Henry James. In short, he is struck 
by Hergesheimer’s ability at psycho- 
logical analysis. To his way of 
thinking; Joseph Hergesheimer is 
merely one who depicts his fellow- 
man; there is nothing in him of 
didacticism. In this, says Herr Kell- 
ner, he is at variance with almost 
all of the writers.of his time, espe- 
cially Sinclair Lewis. 

Hergesheimer’s work in “ Java 
Head "" comes in for special com- 
mendation. An acid test of a writer's 
ability, the critic declares, is whether 
or not he can successfully a 
child; in “* Java Head,” according to 
Herr Kellner, Laurel Ammidon is a 
consummately successful child por- 
trait. He is also most favorably 

Princess in 


found a thoroughly friendly cham- 
pion in Herr Leon Keliner—likewise 
one who can bring his friendliness to 
bear from a prominent vantage point 
in Vienna’s.leading newspaper. 


Leo Frobenius, the explorer, who 
has wandered extensively in Africa 
of late, has gathered together a col- 
lection of stories which may well be 
classed as a sort of African One 
Thousand and One Nights. In fact, 
there is such a similarity between 
them and the famous tales of Arabia 
that Frobenius inclines to the belief 
that they may be tlie lost. stories of 
the Arabian Nights which have been 
sought for centuries. Frobenius has 
just published his African discoveries 
in a volume entitled ‘‘ from 
Kordofan,’’ the fourth of a series 
by him comprising the rich treasures 
of African folklore which he has un- 
earthed in the course of his African 
travels. 

Instead of Sheherazade, the lovely 
Sultana, whose extraordinary ability 
to tell stories saves her from being 
killed by her lord, the Sultan, we 
have, in the African Arabian 
a male 


thoroughly unsatisfactory 
” | fort-itself only 2,000,000 


the priests of the land that it was 
up to him to die. Having been fur- 
ther informed that he might, accord- 
ing to the custom of the land, choose 
those whom he wished to have with 
him on the other side of the tomb, 


Akaf was well aware of the power of 
Far-li-Mas; he knew that the priests 
of Kordofan, as well as the rest of 


wish and kill whomsoever he desired 


ifr 
‘ 
Fg 
F 
if 


to be replaced by incidents having 
a relation to the religious beliefs of 
natives of Africa. African myths 
are much drawn upon; for instance, 
there is frequent mention of strange 
beings of superhuman powers who 
feed upon human flesh. 

Another noteworthy feature is the 
astonishing disregard for human life 
shown by the characters appearing 
in the tales. Princes who swagger 
through the narratives constantly 
order the execution of their subjects 
by wholesale, fathers execute their 
sons, the rich mete out death to. the 
poor. A cruel company, Indeed, the 
folk of Far-li-Mas, the African ra- 


fraternity of the Thousand and One 
Nights. 





Poor Goethe! In spite of all kinds 
of intensive propaganda by Goethe 
worshippers, conducted month after 
month in his native Germany, the 
attempt to collect sufficient funds 
there to preserve 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 


. In Frank- 
marks were 
collected, in all Germany only 40,- 
000,000—not nearly enough for the 


in general save the renowned shrine, 
the German Government and the 








qThe priests, with charming amiabtil- 
.. ity, undertook to execute these per- 
sons also, so that the King might 
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“A love. story that brings 
tears to the eyes—and an 
aftermath of smiles.’ 








INVISIBLE 
WINGS 
MARY — GRANT 


@ The story of a mother-girl; of her contact with the material, calculating 
world—and the effect of that contact on her character, : 

@ In Dory O Moore the author portrays a heroine who boldly faces the ugly 
truths in life as her loveliness is drawn against the dark background of uncon- 
ventional characters.and situations. An arresting story of faith im self and 


belief in the purpose of life. 


At all bookshops or from the publishers 


Moffat, Yard & Company 31 Union Square: West, 


New York : 
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of woman, : eee ee It is a book 
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N the Afigust Cornhill Magazine 
Anthony M.. Ludovici continues 
* his “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Auguste Rodin.’’ He has many 
interesting things to tell about 
Rodin’s methods of work, his home 
life, his love of music and 
and of his religious beliefs. Like 
*most artists who have achieved any- 
thing worth while, Rodin was a be- 
liever in hard work rather than in- 
spiration. Of this Mr. Ludovici 
writes: 
In view of this conscientious- 
ness, which was proverbial, it will 
that Rodin 


* Insp! moments,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘ by inducing a _ condition 
akin to gg ery may cause 
the artist to forget the very prin- 


ciples on which the — Be in- 
terpretation of his idea most cer- 
tainly depends.’’ If, therefore, 
Rodin seemed at times to exag- 
gerate hjs modeling, or to leave 
rou excrescences of clay upon 
his figufes, as if in the hurry of 
exaltation: 





give, in condensed form, his esti- 
mate of the author of ‘ * Sentimental 
Tommy.” 
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Current Magazines 


“| verneur Morris. 


-| tures of Constantin Brancusi and 
‘| wondered what they meant may 
>] possibly receive some enlightenment 


enjoy the ocean without a *‘ board- 
walk’’ and crowds, crowds, 
crowds of flashy people clad in 
bizarre and daring styles; if. the 


ticles for those of maturer years. 
In addition to these we find the 
opening chapters of a novel by 
Struthers Burt entitled ‘‘ The. In- 
terpreter’s House,’’ an it 
of Cosmo. Hamiiton’s ‘** Another 

a one-act play, ‘‘ The 


: by Weiman, 
“The Enforced Cheat,” by 





Know Thyself is a new ‘maga- 
zine published at Girard, Kan., 
under the editorship of William us. 
Welding and E. ine ie Bolg 
The first number (September) con- 
tains seven articles by William J, 
Fielding and one by E. Haldeman. 
Julius. 


Those who have seen the sculp- 


sorbs all his intellectual lif 


The first September number of the 
Ace-High Magazine contains a com- 
plete novel, “ The Manhunter,’ by 
H. Bedford-Jones, the fifth instal- 
ment of W: Bert Foster's seven-part 
novel, “Not. by a Dam Site,”’ an 
article on “ Nevada—State of the 
Goldén Lode,” by Harold Hersey, 
and eight short stories of adventure. 


The August Atlantic’ Monthly 
opens with Woodrow Wilson’s ‘* The. 
‘Road Away from Revolution,” which 
has already been much discussed. 
Philip Cabot fdllows with a record 
of experiences 
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( Contmuea from Page 1) 


has a fourth of New York’s popu- 
lation spread. out over four times 
New York’s area. Such poverty as 
it hides in its back streets’ is 
a decent, cleanly poverty of white- 
faced, quiet children, of frightened 
middle-class families facing submer- 

gence among the very poor, pf bit- 
ter, dependent old age whose lifetime 
savings, a small fortune of a few 
thousand crowns, is not now enough 
to buy a cup of coffee. 

- I went to half a dozen of the relief 
agencies that have been working 
overtime in Vienna for the last five 
years, close to the misery that_made 
the once proud Austria a mendicant, 
among the nations. They had heart- 
wringing: tales to tell, tales that have 
already wrung the heart of America. 
But all the foreign agencies were 
closing down, leaving the funds they 
had left to tide over local charities 
for the next year or two, or restrict- 
ing their work to a special class; the 
A. R. A. has merged into the Com- 
monwealth Fund, for relieving the 
need of the intellectual and profes- 
sional classes, and the Society of 
Friends is remaining to distribute 
another American fund for the same 
purpose. 

I visited some of the public food 
kitchens, where 15,000 of the new 
poor are ‘‘ guests *’ on what is left 
of the relief funds. I saw tons of 
American flour and foodstuffs, the 





ked in the sp 
the former 
against the hard Winter that still 
faces’ the jobless and the underpaid 
of Vienna. I watched in the well- 
equipped imperial kitchens American 
food being prepared for underfed 
children and for distribution to im- 
poverished middle-class families. It 
still takes two and a half tons of 
flour a day to supply bread to the 
breadless In gay Vienna. in a long 
bare room in the same royal palace 
1.luriched with 400 Viennese profes- 
sors, and enjoyed less than they, I 
think, the meal spread by American 
charity before the most intellectual 
men in one of the most intellectual 
cities In the world. 

These professors receive the equiv- 
alent of from §20 to $40 a month. 
Twenty dollars goes further if Aus- 
tria than it does in the United States, 
but it hardly goes twice as far, and 
when it is remembered that the same 
amounts represent the pay of the 
higher grades of public officials, up 
to the rank of Colonel in the army, 
for instance, and is the most that a 
professional man, a scientist, an ar- 
tist, musician, or any “ intellectual ” 
ean earn, it is evident that no one 
ean look very deep into the middle- 
class Austria without discovering 
tragedy. 

Ten years ago I watched a bread 
line in Vienna I shall never forget— 
- sullen, silent march of working- 
men and their families protesting 
against the prohibitive price of 
bread. Today, if such a demonstra- 
tion took place arqund the Ring- 
strasse, the marchers would be of a 
different class. The handworkers 
have their ‘bread and a little butter, 
and the brain-workers are hungry. 
But genteel poverty does not parade. 
It sits at home and starves, as the 
intellectual classes did in Vienna un- 
til an American civic organization, 


the Rochester Patriotic and Commu-'| 


nity Fund, first found them out. 
Yet; even when one has glimpsed 
the worst misery cowering behind 
the brave front Vienna wears, there 
still persists that first strong impres- 
sion of a people naturally gay re- 
covering its gayety. I have it on the 
highest authority that, thanks to the 
various relief organizations and the 
improvement of conditions generally, 
‘no one need go hungry in Austria 
today. The starvation danger is over. 
A survey would probably reveal more 
widespread but no more desperate 
poverty in Vienna than in London or 
Unemployment is less: 
Housing is easier. Food is dearer, 
but as plentiful. Indeed, there may 
be noticed ‘an inclination. perhaps 
premature, to speed the loitering re- 
"lef worker ‘from foreign parts. The 
people deeply appreciate what he 
has done.. They understand that the 
soft charm of Vienna and the attrac- 
tions of a life of good works tempt 
“him linger.- But they intimate 
hat is time for him to go. They 
say in effect: 
We can never thank you enough 
for what you have done for us and 
for all you have taught us about 
efficiency in charity. But you will 


to 
it 
in 


‘ful to leave the Greater Italy for 


and Happier ‘Austria 


peals for assistance in the countries 
that have subscribed for our loan. 
It would embarrass the Government. 
We are trying. to put ourselves. back 
on a self-supporting basis, and to do 
that we must dispense as much as 
possible with outside aid. We are 
not sure that we can; but we must 
try. -We shall never forget your 
generosity. Some day, when we.are 
a little better off, we mean to put 
up a fine monument to those who 
saved Austria in her dark hour. For 
the present we thank you again. 
And is this the right hat? 
I came to Austria from a country 
engaged in becoming the Greater 
Italy, and undér considerable strain 
in living up to her own expecta- 
tions. It is strenuous work for the 
most ambitious natin to keep an 
uncertain foothold as a great power: 
It requires vigilance and a good deal 
of nerve and noise. It is rather rest- 


the Lesser Austria, and to find one 
country in the world which, for the 
moment at least, has put away am- 
bition and accepts a humble place as 
a small and unimportant State. 
Austria is ‘so stripped that nobody 
has any designs upon her or any 
fear of her encroachments. Before 
they turned her over to the League 


Italy “and Czechoslovakia. looked 
over this remnant of an empire and 
decided there was no salvage in. it 
for either of them. It fs a country 
with nothing left to fight for ‘or to 


braided hussafs, those swaggering 
capes of white and emerald green 
and sky blue that decorated the old 
Bristol after the opera. The Vien- 
nese belles can never again preen 
and sparkle as they did to the gal- 
lantry of those irresistible cavaliers. 
But think of the economy of sup- 
only 30,000 plain soldiers on 
a continent clanking with expensive 
cavalry! The only military in 
Vienna are the policemen, and they 
are as unobtrusive as possible, 

If more nations knew the peace 
and security of being small and un- 
coveted, others might enjoy Aus- 
tria’s cheerful detachmént. She has 
little to gain, and nothing more to 


her old friend Germany. is: curiously 
disinterested. Perhaps she cherishes 
a secret satisfaction in being better 
off, for once, than the dominating 
partner who led her into~so much 
mischief: Perhaps there is some cold 
comfort in being no longer the only 
empire the war reduced to dust. 

I am convinced that the happy 
staté of dispossession is one of the 
causes of Austria’s apparent seren- 
ity. She is no much happier than 
those who still struggle against retri- 
bution! The prime cause is of course 
simpler and more obvious. Austria 
is recovering because she is taking a 
‘*cure.”” She is in the. state of 
mind of a convalescent who comes 
out into the sun from the shadow of 
death, and finds life good on any 
terms and all its functions fresh and 
wonderful. The League of Nations 
has performed the same miracie in 
Austria that Mussolini has worked 
It has restored a nation’s 


that France, and, . Italy 

Czechoslovakia believed -in the re- 
sources of Austria to the extent of 
guaranteeing 80~per cent. of a big 
emergency loan, and that the inter- 
national bankers were willing to bet 
real money on her recovery, provid- 
ing she was put on-a strict regimen 
for two years-by a League of Na- 
tions 


Austrian loan was taken up in half 
an hour in New York—supposed to 
have no faith In the League and 
therefore showing the more confi- 
dence in Austria—made her sit up 
begin to plan and work for tle 
future. 

** Are you doing anything to make 
‘Austria permanently solvent? Can 
her resources be developed to the 
point of entire self-support;- and 
es ** I asked Dr. Zimmermann, 


experiment in internationalism chal- 








understand that we cannot have ap- 

































































of Nations last year as a bad job,}- 


going | are, 


tria. It is a job new in the history 
of the world, a difficult but exciting 


lenging a continent in a welter of 


“‘clal expert who translates figures, 
not too literally, into economic and 
human facts. 

** Austria can be and is being made 
self-supporting by the intensification 
of her agriculture and@ the develop- 
ment of her water power to take the 
place of coal,”” he answered. 

‘ Great projects for water power 
development are already under way. 
The first stretch of railroad run by 
electricity will be opened this Fall. 
The Government monopolies of to- 
baceo and salt both show a profit. 
The railroads are run at a loss, but 
are being reorganized; they will still 
belong to the State, but with the ad- 
vantages and economy of private 
direction. Austria's stabilized ex- 


the Gover 
taxation requirements, to Austria’s 

ability to market its products and to 
the stability the country is so faith- 





today, 

‘*ts not so much recovery as the 
hope of recovery. And it is by hope 
that nations live, and of despair that 
they die.’’ - 


Seventy thousand kronen to a dol- 
lar is not, to the outlander, a cur- 
rency value to celebrate with feast- 
ing and song. But one learns that 
to fix exchange at any figure over 
— is an achievement, particularly 

in Austria, where wood pulp is one 
of the few national resources, where 
it is unpatriotic to use anything but 
paper napkins, for instance, and the 
temptation to go on printing paper 
into money was hard to resist. It 
does not really matter, for interior 
trading purposes, whether you call 
an Austrian paper note 10,000 kro- 
nen or a dime. All that matters is 
that it remains a dime and that there 
dimes..te. pay the rent 
and the butcher. A year 
ago fantastic values were bought 
for Austria’s fantastic currency. 
Now Vienna is only comparatively 
cheap. The bunch of paper you buy 
for a $100 melts away nearly as fast 
as a $100 does anywhere. 

Is it any wonder, 
flocking to buy goods, with bankers 
bidding for their loan, with the 
crown .stabilfzed, -with no army tc 
support, with a good Governmen‘ 
bent on economy, with -the whole 
League of Nations concentrating or 
their welfare, is it any wonder tha‘ 
the .Viennese have - recovered th 
gayety that made them famous’ 
They apologize for the shabbiness of 
their beautiful city, for ten . year. 
unpainted, ungilded, unrepairei 
They mourn .over their unkemp’ 
gardens, their faded brocades. They 
sigh over their dismemberment. Bu‘ 
they waste no tears .over the mon- 
archy, the army, the old imperia’ 
régime. I have met no one in 
Vienna who would exchange Chan- 
cellor Seipel, in his shiny black coat 
and clerical collar—the strong man 
of.the Government, one of the few 
‘tatesmen in Europe—for any Em- 
“eror. 

The League of Nations has satis- 
fied nobody. It has not worked the 
wonders expected by its friends or 
let loose the horrors hoped for by it: 
ee Bat it has done about the 

best job in Europe since the war“ in 
turning one of the biackest spotr 
into one of the brightest in less than 
@ year. : 

id. "Vienna, — 
nights, begins to sing, a little 
quaveringly, in her gardens. Her 
dark back streets are full of the 
kind of poverty that keeps curtains 
at the windows and sells the furni- 
ture. ~All her pianos are out of tune 
and all her walls need paper and 
paint. Every one hetween the 
bankers and war profiteers and the 
laboring classes is starkly poor. The 
tense and .shabby crowds around 

every window whereon is pasted the 
day's stock and bond reports give 
pathetic proof of the desperate anx- 
jety of the small investor. “It is a 
beaten people which has acknowl- 
edged defeat and taken its punish- 
ment, but a people over the worst 
and beginning to live and hope and 


keen, tactful and impartial, a finan- | 
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— Yes! We Have No Bananas’ 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


_a dress. While the setting suffices, 
the original idea was not -musical 
but verbal. 

What is the musical opinion on 
the song? : 

The psychologist does not dismiss 
** Bananas ”. with the remark that 
psychology pertains to the study of 
mind. Nor does the musician say 
contemptuously that music is a mat- 
ter of esthetics. He has as much 
the scientific -attitude toward “Ba- 
nanas ” as the psychologist. 

Here, for example, is Rossetter 
Cole of Chicago, a composer, editor, 
writer on music, thrice President of 
the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation and now in New York as 
head of the music department in Co- 
ltumbia University’s Summer session. 

He has,. moreover, no -doctrinaire 
dislike of jazz as such, but admits 
his. respect for good examples be- 
cause of their value as rhythm and 


the freedom of the voices. 


Dr. Cole looks at ‘‘ Bananas” and 
says: : 

** The appeal is not musical. This 
song has no distinction as jazz, 
though it has more melody than 
most. As a rule, they appeal 
through the words: the jingle, the 
love appeal and so forth. They 
catch the mass ear. Some like them 
and the rest have to.” 

is the mass ear of today better at- 


tuned to the honk of motor horns}. 


than to other sounds? If “ Bananas ” 
has not struck into the heart of the 
land, it has played over the entire 
surface. Has it any of the qualities 
of the-songs which are fostered by 
peoples? 

Ask. Miss Emma Howells Burche- 
nal, who, with her sister, Elizabeth 
Burchenal, has studied, edited and 
translated the folk songs of thirty- 
three languages, European and 
Asiatic. 

“* I have never found any folksong 
as inane as this,’’ she says. *“* When 


they are silly they have a childish/ 


silliness, with lots of ‘ Tra-la-la’s" 
and exclamations. . They keep that 
éven when they are passed on 
through generations, like other folk- 
gongs.”" 

” Bananas *’ may belong to a 
metallic age. It- would never - do 
played on a-cembalo or a_spinet. 
But it won’t last generations. In- 
quire in Tin Pan Alley, where the 
try-outs of new songs sound like a) 
riot of radios, and the forecast is for 
perhaps a quarter year more. 

“Any judge of music can tell a 
good song from a rotten one, but 


“ The Beautiful Ohio Waltz,” started 
three years ago, sold 3,250,000 cop- 


people asked wifere did you get that 
hat. From that era the popular song 
reaches forward through ‘‘ A Hot 
Time “ and “ Tell Me, Pretty Maid- 
en ’’ and-‘*‘ Go As Far As You Like 
With Me,’’ and {it reaches backward 


runs that of “ Casey Jones,” which 
will be included when some future 
Percy compiles the 
America,. 

But there is only one ‘‘ Bananas.” 
You can analyze it, but ‘you cannot 
make another like it theat~has thé 





nobody can telt the difference be- 


nority can give thanks. 
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CONOMIC 

WOME vokY. By FW, Tickaer. It 

lust pp. New York: 8. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

E simple, pleasant and readable 

style in which this little book 

‘ is written does not prevent it 

from being historically accurate and 

presenting a great deal of interest- 

ing and important matter. The au- 

thor has been for some time a keen 

student of the developments of Eng- 


younger readers, 

this quality, which British 

are so apt-to display when they 
write for young people. But older 
ones who are not versed in the story 
of 
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the array of facts brought -forwar¢ 
by Mr. Tickner shows that it war 
less brutal only because it had les: 
opportunity. Its story is an appall- 
ing picture’ of the sacrifice of the 
innocents . by the. side of which the 
tribute to Moloch seems humane be- 
cause it gave immediate death. But 
still de- 

with the industrial revolu- 

tion of the eighteenth century. The 
them, as being « 

part of the background of woman's 
share in the economic life of the 
time, with such brief, simple an¢ 
bare phraseology as makes ther 
even more shocking. Following th+ 
story on down to the présent, there 
is a comprehensive account of th-< 
pgtt Englishwomen took in th 
World War by their labor, and the 
author looks forward to the change: 
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You Feel the Sparkle of It! 


You like to eat and drink things * 
that look attractive. 
to taste better. You will like 
taste, and you will actually feel 
* sparkling, invigorating quality 
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salte that. correct 
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Books and. Authors. 


treated, and there is a Chinese 
** Who’s Who" which providés a 


E first volume of “ The Cam- 
| bridge Ancient Fistory,”’ an- 
- nounced by Macmillans, deals |. 
with Egypt and Babylonia up 
to 1580 B. C. This work, 






important 
Woodhead is- editor of ‘the Peking 


fuji | Freeman, author of “ The Vanishing 
on | Man,’’ is a detective story that is 
different. 


beginning 
con-| crime, and the interest of the story 


‘| ried Dorothea Cable, the daughter of 





which is .to be completed in eight 
volumes; is edited by J. B. Bury, 
M. A.; F..B. A.; 8. A. Cook, Litt. 
D., and F. B.-Adcock, M. A. 












“The Decisive Battles of Modern 
Times” is ‘the title of a book by 
Lieut. Col. F. E..Whitton, C. M. G., 
which’ Houghton Mifflin will bring 
out. late in August. Colonel Whit- 
ton has selected Vicksburg, Kénig- 
griitz; Mars-La-Tour, Tsushima and 
the Marne as the “ decisive” bat- 
tles, and_he tells the story of each, 
explaining why he considers it de- 
cisive.. Colonel Whitton is one of 
England's most distinguished mili- 
tery critics and author of “ The 
Marne Campaign.” 


“ ‘The Singing Bone “by R. Austin 


























‘The reader is told in the 
who committed the 


lies in the manner in which the de- 
tective pieces together the clues. It 
will be published toward the end of 
August by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


























Springs, N. Y., thirty-four years 
ago and was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. After leaving college he 
became associate editor of the 
Youth’s. Companion, a _ position 
which he later resigned in order to 
devote himself to the writing of ad- 
venture stories. He was the author 
ot “The Mutineers” and “ The 
Great Quest.” He made his home in 
Gloucester, and the material for his 
latest book was gathered during the 
years he lived there. In 1916 he mar- 
































George. W. Cable, the novelist. He is 
survived by his widow: and two 
sons. ‘* The Dark Frigate,“ a new 
seventeenth century pirate story by 
Mr. Hawes, will be published this 


































Falt by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Ernita Lascelles is the author of 


mind when she wrote it. 





Clara Dennison Loomis has writ- 
ten the life of her father, Henry 
Loomis, who went to Japan as a 
missionary in the days when Japan 
was not only pagan, but definitely 
hostile to Christianity. The book is 
published by Revell. 

Another Ma-Jung book is on tle 
‘market, “ Snyder's Ma-Jung Man- 
ual,”’ published by. Houghton Mif- 


or “ Pe-Ling.” 


popularity is easily accounted for. 





“The China Year Book for 1923," 






















publishers, Boni & Liveright, that 
she will henceforth make San Fran- 
cisco her headquarters. She plans, 
fowever, to spend three months of 
every Winter in New York. 


contemplative life. 


Right Remedy,”’ published here by 
Brentano’s, is to be brought out 
Engiand by Methuen, Limited. 


. So, his experiences in the 
“Cane,” by Jean Toomer, @2-/ rast Indies. There is stilt another 
nounced for late August publication! yojume to come. 
by Boni & Liveright, is a book by : — 
a negro about negroes. It is made) ,, * 
up of short stories, genre pictures, | . rie dead br Conquerors, 
poems and plays, and has an intro-/ | aut! of 


into Swedish and published by the 
famous firm of Norstedt. 


tor, Wilfred 'T. Grenfell, is the au- 
thor of a book of short stories en- 
of the Labrador People,” which is 
announced for publication on Aug. 


in Labrador. . 




























flin. Snyder, it will be noted, spells 
it ‘* Ma-Jung,"’ while some aithori- 
Stilt 


diversity in the playing of the game 
as there is in its nomenclature, ‘its- 


and a 


Gértrude Atherton writes to her 





In: “* Western « Mysticism,” . just 





C. C. Froude’s “ Right Food the 


in 


] “ Capitol -Hih” 
(Knopf), has just been translated 









Smoke As Much As You Like Men! 


Ware's « New Supermild Cigar With the Harm Removed 


{“Cut out smoking!” “Cut down smoking!” Every man has had. thi J 
advice dinned into his ears. Now we tell you, —— os much —* man | 
_ like and as often as you like, but smoke a cigar of the finest quality 
; imported tobacco from which the harm in smoking, the nicotine, has 

; been remuved” 

| After twenty-five rs of cigar 

| only process by w' 
——— —— ith t iring ic fr 
e comp satisfaction Y 

i —— — in every puff which makes a good 


| Right now let's settle a question in your mind. Nicotine adds nothing 
f to the enjoyment of cigar smoking. It’s a negative quantity. Nicotine 
| is an ess, obnoxious drug with only harmful ‘effects. Dizziness, 
| jumpy nerves, depression, those are the effects of nicotine; not comfort, 
| solace and relaxation. 

' What makes the enjoyment in kirig is ind 
| fragrance and aroma are largely bi 

in a good cigar—not the nicotine. 


No-Nic-O-Tine Cigars are made of the finest 
full Havana filled with the choi —— —— 52*2 

eae aa oe — less than two for a quarter can com- 

quality an lavor, and 

| equal their mildness, obtained by cette ——— = — 
Send now for a trial box oſten of these fragrant, mellow ci; hic c 

i fa —— —— — harm to roe health or vitality. ‘Only 

em ea 

wey Sg Tag you, can we make this price offer of ten super 
If you don’t think a No-Nic-O-Tine Cigar lives up to what we say about 
it, return the remainder of the box and your money wil! be refunded. 
Send in your order to-day and revolutionize your smoke habits—not I 

_ smoking, but more. $1.00 for trial box of —— — 


LINCOLN & ULMER 
New York City 
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ar,mans 
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but the flavor, 
for the satisfaction found 














titled ** Northern Neighbors: Stories 


24 by Houghton Mifflin. The stories 
are all based on his own experiences 





The University of- Chicago Press 
has just issued a volume entitled 
“The Worker. in Modern Economic 
Society,’’. by Paul H. Douglas, Cur- 
tice N. Hitchcock and Willard E. 
Atkins, all members of the Faculty 
of the School of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration at the. University of 
Chicago. The book was 
primarily as a text for introductory 
or general survey courses in the field 
of labor. 








Vernon Kellogg, who is a Director 
of the National Research Council 
and author of several books on 
scientific subjects, has completed a 
book on “Mind and Heredity,” 
the Princeton University 
Press will publish early in the Fall. 








~ SUPERFINE VELLUM PAPER 
WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
tt RICHLY EMBOSSED 
Gives your letters a distinctness and exclusiveness 
certain to impart more than usual to your messages. 








: YOUR CHOICE COLOR 
100 DOUBLE SHEETS : 
100 ENVELOPES $2.00 | a — 
W orth’ $4 to $5 in local stores. = [= 














Clip ad and attach $2.00 cash or money order. 
Worth $4 to $5 in local store. Underscore color 
paper and embossing wanted. Print wording ‘to 

embossed. (West of Mississippi add 10c for 


be 
postage. Money back guarantee. 


3 Ifthe Hyon — — 


263 FIFTH AVENUE Dept 60 New York 























The volume consists of a series of 
articles on such topics as ‘“ Intelli- 
gence and Reason,’ ‘‘ The Inheri- 
tance of Mind,’ .** In 
Tests "’ and ** Racial Mental nits 
and Immigration.” 4 ; 


Vicente Blasco Ibifiez will arrive 
in New York in.October, this being 
the first -stage of a tour of the 
world, taking in China, Japan and 

2 ie expects to return to 
Spain in the Spring of 1924. Ibifiez’s 
latest novel, ‘* The Temptress,’’ has 
just been published by Duttons. 


Edison Marshall's new novel, 
“ The- Land of Forgotton -Men,’’ 
scheduled for. mid-August publica- 
tion: by Little, Brown & Co., is a 
tile of romance and adventure in 
Northwestern Alaska. 











Lord .Charnwood, whose biography 





















will publish in October. 





“ Nameless River "'-is the title of 


field. It is a story of Oklahoma, 
and describes scenes familiar to the 
author since childhood, for she was 
brought up in Oklahoma and learned- 








" Stephen Leacock was never 
more delightful than in this 
book about plays and films © 


OVER THE 
FOOLLIGHTS 


—— 


2 
F 


4s as delicious a bit of intelli- 

> gent nonéense and foolish 
thoughtfulness as has yet de- 

.. lighted these whe love to 
-laugh.”—New York Times. 


$1.50 at all booksellers ~ | 


domo 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


New York 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers 

















hs, ——* 

will bring out late in August, is 
motoring in Engiana, Scotland 

_| Wales. ‘He writes to his publishers: 


to ride a horse almost as soon as ane 
learned to walk. — 

Joseph C.. Lincoln, whose latest 
novel, ‘*‘ Doctor Nye,” A 


and 








( Continued’ on Following Page ) 


nad 18 ‘conte postage, 


‘WINDSOR STATIONERY CO., 1... taaad City, NY. 
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Geod Bockcess 
for the price of a good book! 
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Mifflin will publish shortly. 


Stokes will bring out in September, 
ig described 
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899. | love. 








Haddon Pr 


I equipped Daylight (2 
lant for large edition 
rinting and Binding. 
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contracts. 
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The PARISIAN NON-FATTENING bread for 
those STOUTNESS. 


to overcome Pace 2 
bs —— Ask your grocer : 
Mlustrated DIABETIC D 
sent on request. 


THERAPEUTIC FOODS CO., Tag. 
Agents for U, 8. A. 








GUARANTEED 
EXTERMINATION 
Ants Roaches Bed Bugs Moths Fleas Rats s- Mice 


500-5 th Ave (at 42nd St) New 


<== Prout LONG ACRE 6390 — ⸗ 








WESTERN VIEW FARM 
NOW OPEN. 
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Books and | 


- Authors 


( Continued from Preceding Page ) 


“We are doing our best 
to. keep level with royalty... On 
Wednesday the King and -Queen 
were in Edinburgh. So were we. 


Lase week the Prince of Wales: 


Played on the Ainmouth Hinks. I 
played on them today The Prince— 
so they say—played rather poorly. 1 
Played his game. So, as. you see, 
Cape Cod and Windsor are neck and 
neck."* 


Valentine Williams, who wrote 
“The Man With the Clubfoot,” 


“The Yellow Streak ""_and “ Island 
Gold,"" has produced another story 
of mystery and adventure in “ The 
Orange " which 


Houghton 





“Cupid and Mr. Pepys.” which 


as a romance of the 


days of .the great diarist. Many of 
the 


characters in it will be familiar 


to readers of Pepys's “ Diary." 


7 — — 

“The Nuptial Flight,”’ a new 
novel by Edgar Lee Masters, of 
Spoon River fame, will be published 
toward the end of August by Boni 


& Liveright. 


George Barr McCutcheon’s new 
novel, “* Oliver October,” is sched- 
uled for publication on.Aug. 25 by 
Dodd, Mead. Readers of Mr. 
McCutcheon’s other novels will not 
be surprised to learn that this one 
deals with mystery, adventure an 


Former President Woodrow Wil- 


son’s brief essay on “The Road 


Away From Revolution,’’ which ap- 
pears in the August Atlantic 


Monthly, is being brought out in 
book form by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 





Four volumes have just been add- 
ed. by Putnams to the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library. The new titles are: 
‘The Geography of Strabo,’’ Vol. 
IL; ** Hippocrates,’" Vol. L.; 
** Polybius—The Historians,’’ Vol. 
Ill., and ‘*‘ Cicero—De Senectute, 
De Amicitia, De Divinatione.’’ 





Leopold Auer, teacher of Eiman., 
Heifetz and other great violinists, 


has written his memoirs, and they 


will be published in September by 
Stokes under the title, “‘My Long 
Life in Music.” Professor Auer telis 
of his experiences as a teacher and 


oonduetor and of the many interest- 


ing people he has met during his 
long career as a mi . 





Working Wives of 
the West : 


{ Continued from Page 4) 





come of $10,000 a year—an agree- 


able enough income for a young 


couple in most places—but not in the 
mid-Western city of 300,000 which 
has no machinery whereby these dis- 
tinctly nice young women, scattered 
over its boulevards and avenues and 
duplexes, can discover each other. 
The only already organized social 
group which they would find cul- 


turaity compatible is that first One 


Hundred. They are not even in 


wig-wag distance. The middle-class 
world that is all about does not 
speak their language. Quiveringly 
they feel that their nerves will split 
if they hear cne more motor-drawa, 
nut sundae fed, fat woman laugh or 
scream, “Come here, June,” to 


playful junior. - 


In the office world at tast they 
find contacts that do not affect the | 


dred ‘‘ looking after his interests." 
Here they meet up with the keen 
minds of the men of the Three Hun- 





ADVERTISEMENT. 





A jury of eleven artists— 
sculptors, craftsmen, 
painters and critics— 
picked this, the design 
of Miss Mary Bishop, as 
the lamp combining the 
most beautiful propor- 
tions, harmonious tones 
and practicable design 


Art Alliance of Ameri- 
ca’s exhibition of 1923. 
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Decorative Arts 


tcrs Club, New York; Mr. -Richard 
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shade is 13 imches in 


Spent *2500 for One Lamp in Order 


Sl Ra ip 


“Main Street” was Ackerman, President of the’ Decora- 
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asked in stores for even the 
0) 





eu Mir ya 


and ait your money ‘wi 
in full," ‘That is: the 

of d Send coupon 
now for it might be months, or years, 
—— see r, , amnounce-- 
men e League. sign and 
mail this coupon now. risk, 








a 
various other art o 2 are on 


"DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
specia’ 


ing. 
to entail no obligation of any kind. it simply 
one —— in hearing of really artistic 








of our members in 
at 605 Fifth Avenue,. 
view. 
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“A book that is bound to be 
talked about as one of the most 
significant novels of the year.” 


St. Louis Globe-Demacrat. 


“An epitome of human life un- 
exampled in American fiction.” 
Francis Edgett in the Boston 
Transcript. : 


Within 
These Walls 


by Rupert Hughes 


“*Within These Walls’ is Mr. 
Hughes’s best novel. I am in- 
clined to think that it is the best 
American book of its type. Mr. 
Hughes not only writes well and 
vividly, but his experience as a 
ee a has enabled him, as 

usual, to “put over’ a gripping 
tale of action.” 
Masson in the International 


Wherever Books are Sald $2.00 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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(Continued from Page 15) 
law, Charles Arnold, was one of four 


sunk by a steamer in 1883. Harry 
Arnold, a pilot today, is a son of 
Charies.. Another of the family was 
Daniel Jones, a cousin of the Van 


four lost in a single boat, the Bn- 


i 


ae 


— 


from the pilot boat Isaac Webb 8. - 
By way of contrast in the 1860. 


vateer, Tallahasse. 
The loss of the Edward Cooper is 
a classic story of the sailboat pe- 
riod. After cruising outside for a 
week, she was dismasted in a storm 
on Christmas Day, 1892. The main- 
boom was snapped off and took the 
mainmast with it; there was a 
pounding sea and the wreckage held 


And 
they missed their Christmas dinner. 
- An incident of forty years ago is 


Livi 


a 
3 


ẽ 











Pelts of today. He, too, was one ot 


The Honorable Company of Pilots : 


There were thirty boats in the 
fleet when the first steamboat 
in 
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Around the 
world in a 


or less a matter of course, giving less 

trouble a coal-burning tramp| fj. : 
outbound and down by the head two|{| #20207 boat 

or three feet from the weight of her " — 

bunker coal. The oil burners ride. 

more evenly. 

All of it—stubborn ships and tides 

and ice and gales—is just part of the 

job. In the offices of the associa- 

tion and the clubrooms at the foot of 
Whitehall Street there are paintings 

of gallant old schooners. There are 

Plates of house. flags that tell of 

trade routes at home and on the 

other side of the world. There are 
mementos such as sailors give to orm - 

friends: swordfish spikes, dust from | |}#= = — — — 
Ocean volcanoes, sea mice and poi- 

soned arrows, the tooth of a polar By DALE COLLINS 
bear beside a sherk’s spine. There 

are models of ships which would set’ Sea-Tracks of the 

a collector to covetous plotting. And Speejacks 

on the wall, salvaged from some for- 

gotten wreck, is a portrait of An account of the now famous 
George Washington. whom . once cruise of A.Y. Gowen’s —— 
white-clad pilots rowed in honor to a 98 ft. motor boat which was 
the Battery. Thé public may think the first to round the - world. 
of the pilot in the terms of Tenniel’s With contagious enthusiasm 
cartoon, the most imitated work of Dale Collins has written of the 
its kind, but it is in such surround- adventures of the smail crew on | 
ing and not in Bismarckian stateli- their 35,000 mile trip —- 
neas that the pilot is at home when seven seas. [Illustrated by 
he is ashore. Let him use a steam-|§/ many photographs. Octavo. 
boat on station today if he wants to: 286 pp. ($5.00) 
the world at large still has a special 

Place in its heart for him, and as 

long as there are little boys they 

will continue to draw spanking sail- By W. B. MAXWELL : 
boats with pilot boat numbers stand- 

ing out bold on the canvas. : . The Day's Journey 





( Continued from Page 10) 


.|0f Europe.”” How did these partic- 


ulra characteristics travel so far? 
Who copied them or _ introduced 
them? To answer these and analo- 


Fita, who published “ the itinerary 
of the pilgrims contained in the last 
part of the pseudo-Callistine codex,’’ 
where 

@ paper-bound pamphiet of a few 
scholars toward the solution of 
their difficulties, much as the stars 
of the Milky Way reminded the 
medieval sinner of the road to 
Compostela. And the modern pil- 
grimages have also been illumi- 
nated with miracles. On the road 
to St. James M, Bédier has found 
the key which unlocks medieval 
literature. Skeptics may doubt. 
whether the body at Compostela 
be that of St. James; but it is 
certain that there lies buried the 
~mystery of the twelfth century. 


It is tempting’ to cite Professor 
Porter’s enthusiastic and poetic de- 
scription of this pilgrimage, wheré 
** one feels as nowhere else, wrapped 
about by the beauty of the Middle 
Ages."" The codex has never been 
published as a whole, but the modern 
architect, who should take Prof: 


In the Land of Romanesque. Art 


tions of eight centuries. Mys- 
tery after mystery of twelfth- 


a pen, full of ink, and tracing with 
it upon wet blotting paper the road 
of St. James. _ 


He shows the intimate connection 





pending on the ‘twelfth century 
guide) he thinks has been twice re- 
built; and he makes a fascinating 
study of some of the known and the 





Porter as a guide and actually follow 
the steps of the twelfth century pil- 
grim or (using his text and his over- 
whelming battery of illustrations) 
sit at home and follow him in imagi- 
nation, will have a treat rarely 
vouchsafed in a prosaic world. 


na’ 
which -peoples were kindly, which 
* mere : 





k artists who combined pil- 
grimages with their profession, and 


i 











“An epic study of friendship. I'. 
is the life study of two -old 
cronies from the le to the 
grave. ... It represent Max- 
‘well at his zenith.“ — Phila- 
delphia Public Led; 4th 
printing. 12mo. ($2.00) 


‘By CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


Where the Blue Begins 


A writer says: “I toyed with each 
chapter—half regretful of its 
ssing.” 50th . (Boxed, 
Br'so. Gissing Blue leather, 
$2.25.) 











By ELIZABETH 
The Enchanted April 


“We found ourselves suggesting, 
— *— * * as ca * 
as if we M saying, 
more round and a —— 
“De 


—Heywood Broun. 
sand. (Boxed, $1.90 
Autographed copy, $5.00.) 


ay, Pag 





Luxe, 


& Co. 











Fourth Printing 


The Rose 
of 
Santa Fé 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
A dashing romance of the old 
Southwest. $2.00. 


George W. — & Ca, Philadelphia. 


*F 
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BEASTS, 
GODS 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 
All: bookstores, $3, postage extra. 
‘EP. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av.MLY. 
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.—Can reader tell me 
the author of following poem 
— it th: lines are com- 
I am conten 
pe SAB age 


m never > . 

D when af nat tn otiilest-wight. 

fn. to state. 
comes to me in truth, 

Tne sift it brings—immortal youth ! 


“When You and I Are Gone” 
W. H. 8.—Will some reader give me 


the complete poem containing 
lines and tell me the title and author: 





“A Mignonette Bouquet” 
Ww. K. P.—Will kindly me 
in which of Bret e's poems occur 
these lines: 


Rata ee aan on 
io all thet tell ot hee her story ; 
could she think of a sweeter way, 





“Dear Old Well” 


ko 8. BS, ae eae tee 
for me the lines and the author of the 
poem entitled = * Dear Old Well "? 


“A Very Good World” 

N.—Will some reader please 
the title and the author, and 
the poem containing these 





B. 
me 


porte, fo ihe te, 
and steal in 
But te worry and work and keep a 


wn, 
‘Tis the very * * * world that was 
ever known. 


ee 
‘ou locate for me the 
these lines: 





8s. E. W.—Can 
verses which Include 


{ do not care for pomp and ceremony 
after I am gone, 
the love of tittle chil- 





“Suffer and Be Strong” 
E. T.—Can an poem the following lines 
me from what following lines 
are.a : 

And thou shait know e’er long 
Know sublime — — 
To suffer and be str 


“The Dismal | Swamp” 


NILES—I pete Ee 4 to * po 
plete 


He lay 
Its acadie: dow steep 
The hese with ye Fang 
“The End of the Road” 
iu G. ndont cent in the poem by. J. [~ 
7 im 
McEvoy entitled “* The of 
Hoad a md where dels poms was pub. 
wi ere was 
lished ~y Mr. _ ees * 


“Wilkins and Dinah” 
C.—Will some 











| Gay. was the mountain of bright Al- 


Where sweep the. waters of the blue 
Juniata ; 
Strong and "true my -arrows are, in 


farata, 
pes —— the waters of the blue 


— ears have borne away the 
of Alfarata, 


stifl sweeps the river on, the blue Ju- 


ADELAIDE M. PRIME, Middletown, 
. ¥.—The satire, ‘‘ Absence Makes 
Grow Fonder, Fonder of 


Hd 
ty 
g 


One more letter yet she sent me whil¢ 
she at the seaside tarri: 
— oat oa our “‘ mild flirtation," 
that she was—married ; 
twas thus her 


e heart grow 
ponteg Somer of the other fel- 
low!" 


cl ony : hha SO Bos 
* * * 

baht” for which A. A. D.” asked in 
the issue of J 15. The words a 
by Edward Ha: set music by 
Dave Braham; in 1883 by 
William A. & Co., New York. 
The words are included William 
W. Delaney's Book No. 12: 


MY DAD’S DINNER PAIL. 
——- —— old kettle, so blackened 


ft pelonged to'my father before I was 


It bi in a corner beyant on a nail, 
“Twas the emblem of labor, = are 


CHORUS. 
It eet ig silver, so sparkling 
I — * ** the trifle that held his 
In Summer or Winter, in snow, rain 
or 
I've carried that kettle, my dad’s din- 
ner pail. 


mealtime my 


Kettle as clane aa 


He'd joke with moth nd he 
le 2 er and me 
would whale” 

If I put a finger on dad's dinner pall. 
vere Sy et Os cn ae also 


The corned beef and praties, and oft 
© Oe Se with beer or 


The would taste sweeter from 
dad’s dinner pail. 


“Twixt Night and Morn” 
HENRY _B TAYLOR, New 
“* Between 


Y 
two worlds life 
asked for * 





— goss may light canoe ndown the | 


of which for « decade he bas thrilted two 


— for her rer sake metrated t! 


ok ag through a good big- book 


as Tread. my face turned ¥ low : | 


1 is now ready in a new, one volume 


THE LUCK <i ; 
OF THE. ‘ 
KID 


ts great stuff! 


You know Cullum. You know 
the kind of adventure stories with 


continents. To — 
— novels, from * ay — 
trong” to “The Man In The Twi- 
light,” is ae re-live stirring scenes and 
mances in the wildest places 
of the West and far North. Yet none 
of his earlier books had more to recom- 
mend it than this new tale of strong 
van gh oh on wy Alaskan frontier. ““The 
Kid” is, firet of all, an 
—— — gS deals chiefly with 
a stolen gold strike, and how after 
twenty years it was restoréd to “the 


chap would brave Hell's fire. But even 
Hell’s fire seems tame compared with 
perils encountered by those ~ who 
mysterious 
of the Yukon where a 
strange people robbed and pi and 
usually murdered while maintaining a 
secret Y sseociation with Europe. 
plot is arresting and ingenious. 


. * » 


“RITA” 


latest novel 
may prove to be 
the most interest- 
ing and certainl 


into the complex-” —9 
ities which the flow of immigrants kas 
created in most of our eastern cities. A 
girl of the old aristocracy and a man of 
the invaders find that convention and 
lack of it place many a barrier in the 
path of their romance.. There is sus- 
tained entertainment and much to 
think about in 


— SEVEN HILLS 
$2.00 
2 2 * 


Here is a new 
“Randolph Mason” 
mystery nocel 


The third and final volume in the 
series by Melville Davisson Post is 
now ready. 


- RANDOLPH MASON: 
Corrector of Destinies 


relates the further adventures of the 


kid,”—the kind of girl for whom any | | 
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handicap of capital they solved just such problems as 
you would face in starting up for yourself. In this volume, you can 
Read How Others Succeeded 


ant eee 7am Be the went ot tie ee ee 

the plain, unvarnished records of how forty-six flourishing concerns. were © 
launched into being, how they were financed, how they were operated. 
No essential details are omitted as to their beginning, development, or 
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successfully met the problems that con- j Name... 
The R id P C | Business Address bo ecosbedd tee 
20 Vesey Street g ER: 
(RONALD | er tu ae 
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THRIFTY STOCK 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 

Author of “Evered,” “Black Paw!,’’ ete. * 
Probably no short stories since the appearance of Kipling’s 
—— ee cn Oe ee ee being. 
called “‘classic’”’ as are these in “Thrifty Stock 

At any bookstore, $2.00, postage extra. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














Learn how to live. Overcome 
your weaknesses. Avoid suffering. - 
Make the most of yourself through 


YOUR HIDDEN POWERS | 
by James Oppenheim 
awe of the pee Se rae ee ee eee —S 
and Marriage; The Fear of Death; Whet’s America; etc. 
$2.00 net at all bookstores, or if your bookseller can- — 
not supply you, send $2.10, postage prepaid, to 
ALFRED A: KNOPF, 220 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK — 








ingenious lawyer y was 
finding loopholes in the ‘law ps the’ 
benefit of his clients. So clearly does 
the author construct his cases that the 

ublication of these stories led to many 
Fegal reforms. If you like. mystery 
stories, these are topnotch. $1.75 


= a + 
LOVE POEMS 
OF THREE CENTURIES 
Edited by Jessie O’Donnell 


de luxe edition, unabridged. $3.50 
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All bookstores, $2.09, postage extra. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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r Free Bluefaun Books, Genua, $15. Streets and Canale in Venice, 
volumes, % levant, $8.50. Thiers, Consu-| YWERY ATTRACTIVE FRENCH CATA-| terest. cer cit ’ 5. Ane for Artists ¢ 











3 WOMRATH, INC., LARGEST BOOK- 
B O OK EX & HAN G E sellers in New York, dealer in new and 
; old books, largest fibrary®* in 
the world; 13 stores in New -¥ 20 
- ———— in 
Literature : ‘Specialists Out-of-Print - Se, eee) ee ee ee 
: of Other Nations * —— — make You an offer, which, 
~ . : accepted, we Ww send expert 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY QLD SHIPS OF NEW ENGLAND, BY/QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. THOROUGHLY | with our automobile truck and —— 
Y Primers, 23 Cc. B. Webster. A lection of searched for and found expedi '. books at our own expense and 
= $1.94 each arabic. ducti of old inti: of clipper No charge or obligation for this service. without inconvenience to you. Calls made 
— ae that have sailed from New Our system locates books and magazines anywhere, whether have a few books 
Italian, a — — — — — — or, thousands af volumes.” We are tater 
Prenunetation- -| merchant marine. Price prepaid.| grea’ desire and caanot ested and F 5 them. 
each language; — —— — Now ready. Catalogues on Americana, 4 ‘We Rave pérteated ous methods, Do not sell your library until you have 
Eurindic, Indopecific, Siberie. Sinindic- American Revolution, — — whic bring Your particular, Inquiry —— — You are dealing with 
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14.80. Carlyle. price no object. Edw. Bberstadt, — — * 
i Bullding (Subway. — ~~ pac removed promptly 
Hogarth, ction, 25 West 424 St. QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS . Amer 4 — 
Hogarth, — — Science,| 424 St. and 7th Ay, = * lo Ineued. B. R. Robinson, 410 | pense wee of ould — ch — 
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THE CHIEF MINISTERS OF ENGLAND, 
By Clive Bigham. ‘vo. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 38. 

Covers the period from 920 to 1720. 


THE BANK OF THE STATE OF MI8S- 
SOURI. 2* —— 8vo. New 
ee cr — 


the Missouri * ——— 


LEDRU-ROLLIN AND THE SECOND 
Se ere By Alvin 8. 
University." ee 


BLIC. 
New York: 
A thesis based on documents, letters, 
newspapers and books of the period. 


SINGER’ fi ——— 4 
An autobiography. 


AN IMAGE OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Frank Mathew. 8vo. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


rtra Shakespeare 
ine eee Geek Ce 4 
PEOPLE. 
Mew Yerk: . 


A brief history covering the -perioa 
1601 ee” 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GRO- 
CERS. By J. Aubrey Rees. . 8vo.. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Dodd. { 

An_ historical retrospect frem ©1345 
to 1928. 

MEM 


A. book of autobiography covering 
the Pesk of autobt 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY Soe ee 4 
PHILIPPINES. 


PHILIFPIN Ey, 3008, 8 ayes. Bre 


A. thests covering economic. dnd 
trade relations. 


MEMOIRS. “By Ronald Ross. Svo. New 
York: E. P. Dutten & Co. $9. 


Contains the the stories of the malaria 
discoveries of the author. 


A. ROMANCE OF THE 
CENTUR 


om led from the letters and fam- 
y eae a Batial, V Viscount Esher. 


TWELVE -MERRY FISHERMEN. By 
“Abi : 





CHARLATAN. ‘Louis Grudin. 12mo. 


New York: 
Collection of poems. 


Tee eaten ee By Michel Jacobs. 
8vo. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Contains many iHustrations in color. 
ge POEMS AND igi — 
Anne . Imo ow 
York: Moffat, Yara Co. . 
A collection of poems. 


Books. 


A thesis —— the —— of the 
Shop Committee. : 
GERMANYS CAPACITY TO PAY. By 

H. G. Moulton and ‘C. * McGuire. 
12mo. New York: The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. . 

‘The report made for the Institute of 
Economics. 


a ee ee ee 
Edward Robinson and Fiorence 
rdson-! s Svo. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. $4.50. 

Material selected the needs of 

the undergraduate 

‘ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND SPECTRAL 

LINES. By Arnold ‘ 8vo. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $12. 

Transiated from the third German 

New Editions : 

THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA. By 

Rafale 


Sabatini. Svo. New York: 
Brentano's. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 
MAGAZINES, etc. 
Prices: $5, $7.50, $10 and up 

E. P, Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








The Manuscript of Youth | 


By DIANA PATRICK 
The New-York Herald says: “Romance of a high, fine order.” 


gaat eo “Besides romance there is 


is sufficient to guarantee for itself a high place in appreciation.”’ 
ee ma nN gels Rig ag 


your sympathy, and invoke your interest. 


Diana Patrick’s novels are: “The Wider W 
“Barbara Justice” —“Dusk 


Each, $2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 


of Desire” — 









'— “Islands 
Moonrise.” 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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OXEN 


($2.00), ~ 
BON! &LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 
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A novel of frolic 
some society. $2.00) 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, Lo ¥. 





THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK 


REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, AUGUST 12, 


1923 
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ADVERTISEMENT. _ 





Mail the Coupon for Your 
Copy of the Beautiful: Free 
Booklet Above. 


Illustrated 


Should Send for This 


Beautiful Booklet 
~IT Ss FREE: 7 


No matter how little—or how much—you know about the big out-of-doors, you 
owe it to yourself to get this beautifal booklet right away. A fascinating: story 
delightfully told, and gorgeously illustrated in natural colors. —————— 
out cost or obligation, as a happy foretaste of © 


The New Nature Library 


“The Most Complete Set of Nature Books of the Century” 


The highest tribute ‘that can be paid 
to a library of this character is the en- 
thusiastic approval that comes from the 
great body of Nature lovers themselves. 


It is the most complete, most authorita- 


tive, most wonderful work on this sub- 
ject that has ever been produced. 


Certainly no previous single work or 


library of this character has attempted - 


to present the drama of Nature; the ro- 
mance of the 





Act Quickly! 
| Few Remaining Booklets 
_ Will Soon Be Gone 


Since our first published offer 
to send the above elaborate color 


us, in such an 


non - technical, 
delightful 
ly readable 
way. 


The most cel- 





ies from Nature lovers all over 
the land. These orders are be- 


wild life about - 


interesting, 


“| supply. The stock of booklets 
on hand is almost exhausted. 
This may be your last chance 
to secure a copy of this beauti- 
tiful brochure. We may not te 
able to publish this offer-again. 
Bvery hour you now delay 
may mean disappointment. Don’t 
take the risk. Don't put it off 
another minute. To be sure of 
getting your copy, tul im and mail 
the coupon now -— right away. 











ebrated natural- 
ists in the coun- 
try were select- 
ed as contribu- 


tors—John Bur- 


roughs, Neltje 
Blanchan, W. 


T. Holland, to mention only a few of 
them. ‘These writers not only speak 
with authority, but they make the. story 
of the birds, flowers, animals, fishes, in- 
sects, trees—in fact, the whole teeming 


life of the open—as alluring, as fasci- 


nating, as human romiance. 


A Great Achievement 
During the years that have gone into 
the planning and building of this. re- 


markable series: of books no expense 


or effort has been spared to make the 
Library a thing of lasting beauty, ser- 
viceability and practical worth: The il- 
lustrations are of the finest, thanks.-to 
the Audubon Society and to A. Radcliff 
Dugmore, eminent nature photog- 
rapher—who lent their personal assist- 
ance while the long search was patiently 
carried on. Of the thousands of photo- 
graphs chosen, many are reproduced as 
full-page plates, representing the last 
word in modern color photography. 


Printed on high-grade paper from big, clear, 
easily readable type, and luxuriously bound 
in dark-green mercerized cloth with titles and 


cover designs’ stamped in’ gold, The New 
ature Library has proved to be a publishing 
achievement without parallel, and one of which 
both the publishers and owners may be 
justifiably proud. 


We want you to know more about this ex 
traordinary encyclopedia of Nature: © It is for 
that purpose that we have prepared the 
beautiful descriptive booklet mentioned above. 


Ask for Your Copy—Now 


This is by far the most beautiful brochure of 
its kind we have ever issued. If you have not. . 
yet asked for your.copy, NOW is the time to- 
get your request into writing. Remember, , 


‘this places you under no obligation whatever. 
- The coupon is for your cofivenience.. There will 


never be a better time to use,it. Don’t delay. . 
Fill it in and mail it tous new. Doubleday, 
— & Co., Dept. 38, Garden — New York. 


~~ Please send me your beautiful c:lor booklet. describing The 


_ New, Nature> Library. Also complete information, including 


terms. - This request docs not obligate me in any way. 





